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Stranded in a mall town... 


He kept both [;'ngagements by “Telephon 


\ PLANT superintendent of a large tire company 
was on a business trip in Canada. He missed his 
connection and was stranded in a town with one 
traina day. Two important engagements loomed 
ahead—one in Toronto, the other in New York. 
He thought of the telephone. He called the two 
cities. He completed his business so satisfactorily 
in both places that neither of the trips was 
necessary. 

The telephone is always ready to put im- 
portant things through. A man in St. Louis was 
too busy to go to Memphis and back. He made 
the round trip by telephone. It resulted in $1400 
worth of business. 

A Seattle lumber company received a 


shipped in five days. Special items hadto & 
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be cut. A telephone call to Portland, costing 
$1.15, found a mill that could do the work. The 
car was shipped in time. 

A Minnesota commission house invested $43 .60 
in nine Long Distance calls to five cities and sold 
6o carloads—$24,840 worth—of potatoes. 

What delay, worry or expense could you save 
today? Is there a misunderstanding to be ad- 
justed, an important sale or purchase hanging 
fire? Calls are cheap. 

Typical station to station day rates: Chicago 
to South Bend, 6oc. Peoria to St. Louis, goc 
Cleveland to Philadelphia, $1.60. Pittsburgh to 
St. Louis, $2.35. Boston to Chicago, $3.25. 

Out of town calling is quick and calling 


carload order on condition that it could be rT~ by number takes even less time. Bell Tele- 
. 
Ss 


js) phoneService. Quick. Inexpensive. Universal. 
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HOW CAN A BUSY 
MAN GET ENOUGH 


EXERCISE? 


keep from feeling dull and heavy? 


keep his muscles from getting 
soft, flabby and weak? 


avoid colds, headaches, indiges- 
tion and constipation? 


how is he to keep the red blood 
coursing through body and brain? 


Try THE ROTARY 
EXERCISER Free 


kind of exercise—mechaniecal 
You have seen it advertised. 


Here is a new massage 
via an electric motor. 
Doctors, sanitariums and heads of gymnasiums are 
recommending it. 

The ROTARY EXERCISER is a new and improved 
invention with many exclusive features. Nothing 
better at any price. 

The ROTARY EXER- 
CISER will keep mus- 


firm and solid: re- 


PRICE 


15 


in Canada $85 






9 adjustments 


without ever cles 
stopping duce superfluous flesh: 
motor : - 

quicken circulation; a- 





rouse lazy liver; help in- 
digestion; elimination. 
Gives an invigorating 
rotary massage. 

Grips the flesh and mus- 
cles under the skin like 
the human hand ~—and is 


without as easy to control. Nine 





f adjustments and 
: S- ‘ ‘ 

¢ a starting and stopping 

‘ tening # ae =6aall without removing 


belt or changing position. 
All the benefits of exer- 


cise without its penal- 


TO INSTALL simply plug in. TO OPER- 
ATE adjust belt; step on switch. Requires ‘ie, Mbdaeaes ota 


absolutely no screws, bolts or straps. strain or brain fae 





STOP 


SPECIFIC 


| ALMOST SILENT OPER 

| ATION—Rigid Will not 
shake floor Base of sheet 

| metal on rubber feet 

| BUILT TO LAST A LIFE 

| TIME 
MOST CONVENIENT 
occupies small space 18 
inches square. A great fea 
ture is that it requires no 
fastening to floor or wall 


|| Another, that it can be 
| placed in closet and used 
| through door Also. starts 


|} and stops after adjustment 
of belt by foot pressure on 
accessible switch 

| HANDSOME piece of fur 


niture. Modernistic in de 


community to try 
their homes. 


trv it for ten days. 


AND START WITH 


the 
We want their wives and children 
to try it. May we send you one? 






FOOT SWITCH 


ATIONS 

sign and color. Crystallize« 
ade green, with nickel fir 
Attractive ve btainable 


at low extra cost 

SIMPLEST MACHINE 
made Exercise 
tached direct to motor shaft 
Ball bearings. No 
reciprocating parts 
NINE DIFFERENT AD 
JUSTMENTS 

BEST 


arm at 


gears oF 


MOTOR made 
guaranteed by General Ele: 
tric--for DC r AG A 
rent. Improved belt nine feet 
long Shipping weight 
about 40 lbs. Cost to oper 
ate less than two cents per 


hour 


Rotary Exerciser in 


You simply 


Then pay for it. or return 


it express prepaid. Will you? 


Descriptive Booklet with each machine. 


MORROW 


AND 


1907 Paramount Bldg., Times Square, 


COMPANY 
New York 


39 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


PLEASE 


ANSWER MORROW 


by checking \ Gentlemen: 
Motor for use with 
a . O 

Electric Current is 
Name 
Cycles 


Volts 


Address 





Business Firm 





& CO., 

1907 Paramount Bldg., N. Y. 

You may ship me THE ROTARY EXERCISER for ten 

days’ free trial. I will pay the expressage. 
At the end of ten days. I will either return the machine to you in good 

condition, express prepaid, or send you my check for seventy-five dollars 

($75.00) in full payment therefor. 


Date 
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THERE was a time when you had to take an interpreter 
into the store with you when you went shopping, a few 
hundred miles from home. The things they had for sale 
were hard to recognize. Kven familiar products were sold 


in strange forms, and under queer names. 


It was one of the disadvantages of travel that had to 


be taken along with the pleasures. 


Nowadays the millions of Americans who go visiting 
their neighbors North, South, East and West, encounter 
no such difficulty. The picturesque beauty, the quaint 
customs that make other sections of the country different 
and delightful have all their old appeal. You can still 
hear mellow mission bells in California. You can eat ter- 
rapin in Baltimore, or sleep in a Vermont farm-house 
under an Ethan Allen quilt. But in any of these localities 
you can buy your favorite toilet soap, or breakfast cereal, 


or automobile tires as readily as in your own town. 


The trade-marks and the packages speak your lan- 
guage. National advertising has made good brands of 


merchandise uniformly known from coast to coast. 
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Just Among 


Ourselves 
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the anni 


TRNHOSE who cannot attend ial 
eonvention and who look to Thre Ro 
rARIAN to deseribe and interpret this 


event each year that transcends all other 
ry events will not be disappointed, we be 
your magazine will endeavor 
from Dallas. As heretofore, 
sessions and the side events will be 
covered for you, and in addition 
be a pictorial record of events and 


lities. 


oti 
what 
to you 


eve, In 
o bring 
he main 
horoughly 
here will 


* 


Phe Rorarnian will have a special booth at 
he convention and will be prepared to give 
erviee, as usual, to Rotarians The booth 
will be located in the “House of Friendship” 


visiters will tind, amongst other informa 


ve matter, a miniature edition of the maga 
ne containing many worth-while facts re 
varding their magazine, including a_ reprint 
of the article in a recent number by Dean 
lar of the University of Illinois, “Your 
Morning Mail,” about which there have been 
any favorable comments and requests for 
dditional copie s 
Vivian Carter, editor and manager, sailed 
England on April 19th to attend the 
Bournemouth conference and meet with the 
RIB Board and Publications Committee, 


representative of the International Board, 
and means of making the 
ications of Rotary International more gen 
of Rotary. Mr. 


ways 


aiscuss 


ally effeetive mouthpieces 
rter had planned to return in time for the 
Dallas Convention, but while in London he 
msulted physician in regard to a minor 
vestive trouble. As a result he has decided 
delay his return, and while he is compelled 
miss the convention, he hoped to be able to 
in time to attend the meeting of the 
nternational assembly in Dallas immediately 
ter the convention. Mr. Carter’s regular 
features appear in this number, having been 
written enroute and in London and mailed 

back in time for publication. 

7 * ft 
Among the many worth-while articles being 
planned for future numbers, we just have 
pace to mention one by a former prominent 
contributor to the magazine, William Lyon 


Lampson professor of English at Yale, 


] helps, 
known throughout 


Rotarian prominently 


America and abroad. Professor Phelps’ arti 
e will deal with the relation of literature 

life and we know our readers will look 
forward with a great deal of pleasure to 


Billy” Phelps’ (as he is known in New Haven 
Rotary) next appearance in the pages of Tur 


ARIAN. 


ho 





Edward J. Nell—who wrote 
“Can We Visualize World Peace >” 


Who's Who—In This Number 


Upton Close, author, lecturer, and 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Washington, has spent many years 
in the Orient, at one time serving on the 
staff of a Chinese dictator. 

Craig Rice is a magazine and news- 
paper writer, of Chicago, who has 
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previously contributed to the pages o! 


THE ROTARIAN. 
W. C. Culkins is chairman of the 
vocational-service committee of the 


Rotary Club of Cincinnati, and is ex 
ecutive secretary of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Edward J. Nell has recently become a 
member of the editorial staff of this 
magazine. 

Earl Chapin May, who tells us how 
to make the most of local pride, is a 


magazine writer whose home is in 
Sharon, Conn., and his article this 
month is the result of first-hand in- 
formation. 

Dean Hoffman is editor of “The 


Patriot and Evening News” of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Chesley R. Perry, secretary of Rotary 
International, more widely known, pe! 
haps, than any other man in Rotary, 
has had a great deal written about him. 
No one, though, has ever said anything 
about the hobbies that he pursues (wher 


he has time!), which happen to be 
tennis, golf, and chess. 
William H. Spence 1s pastor of the 


Church of Christ at Dartmouth College, 
and a member of the Hanover, N. H., 
Rotary Club. 

Helena Weatherby, 
former teacher who 
school movements 

Arthur Y. Huysler is a member of the 
Rotary Headquarters Staff, whose re- 
sponsibility is chiefly translating work, 
including translations from his native 
tongue, Czech. 


staff writer, is a 
studied European 
first hand 


at 
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yin NING our sphere by utilizing modern means of communication, as the 
U radio and telephone, was demonstrated as possible by President I. B. Sutton 
of Rotary International on April 27th when he made a trans-Atlantic speech from 
Great Falls, Montana, to open the conference of Rotarians of Great Britain and 
Ireland held at Bournemouth, England. The speech was received by Sydney Pasceall, 
director-nominee of Rotary International, and later delivered as the keynote address 
of the conference. In his speech, President Sutton urged Rotarians everywhere to 
create sentiment for a uniform international reduction of armaments, and the increased 


wealth thus gained to be used in raising humanity to a higher level of well-being. 
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Widening Our Sphere 


OW can we broadcast our Rotary message of world peace through fellowship in the ideal of service. so 
that it reaches all areas where Rotary clubs are organized? 
Much has been already achieved by radio listening to the International President, by Retarians in- 


dividually in their homes, by club-meetings, or in groups, in widespread areas of the world 











But there are thousands of Rotarians who, if they listened in would not understand, for they do not 
use the English language. However wise the words of the broadcaster, they would be but sounds to the 
listener who did not understand English. 

Spoken inspiration is but of the moment. So far as the message has had value to the listener, he will 
want to read it after it has been delivered. The printed word, after all, is the ultimate medium for the 
transmission of thought. After a speaker at a convention or conference has aroused an audience to enthu- 
siasm, there comes almost invariably a cry for the printed text—and only too often it is a demand that 
cannot be met. The best speakers often do not prepare their speeches, and are found difficult to report; 


some do not desire to have their texts printed, as they lose their novelty when again delivered as platform 
addresses. 

We must get back to the old habit of reading and writing, which the history of human thought tells 
us has been the true medium of exchange between mind and mind, and regard speaking and listening as 
aids but not as the only way to understanding. 

In this magazine is carried the Rotary message to as many as we can reach in the English tongue 


We would 


It is now being read more than ever before, as evidence proves, in English-speaking countries. 
like to be able to carry the message into all the other languages spoken in Rotary International, but a maga- 


zine with features thus translated would lose its appeal to any one section and so have little educational 


value. 

The way has to be found by which every language-group in Rotary has its own printed publication 
Already there are Rotary magazines in French, German, Italian, Spanish, other European and oriental 
languages, which contain news of affairs in the district, official messages, and comments. What has yet 
to be done, however, is to get a broadeast of the universal Rotary message into all these national publica- 
lions. 

Rotary International assembles news from all parts of the world, and has in its service skilled assessors 
of news-values and commentators. Rotarians need to know not only what is taking place in their own 
clubs and districts, but everywhere, and those who are unable to read THe Rotarian are entitled none the 
less to all the service that can be given them by the news-gatherers and writers of Rotary philosophy. 

Should not a contact line be established with the various national magazines that will give them the use 
of the current they need? It is with the idea of making such contact that | am at the moment of writing 
these lines on the European side, meeting representative Rotarians of the districts of the Continent and of 
the British Isles. By the time they have appeared, | shall hope to be in a position to report the results of 


mv conversations to the International Board at their sessions in Dallas. 


“R: M.S. Majestic Se 
New York 


Cherbourg—Southampton 


May, 1929 





Editor and Manager 
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By THE EDITOR 


Rotary Leaders from the British Isles 


tional convention is the annual con 


NECOND in inter t onl to the nterna 
f f the Rotar Britain and Ireland, which now number 309, 
. organized into seventeen national districts. This year’s conference, which 
was attend rsonally by the « THE RoTARIAN, took place from April 
to May 2nd at Bournemouth, England, and a brief description appears on page 19. 
The club delegate elect every year a new board of directors, consisting of 


president, two vice-presidents 
and six 


select a Rotarian for 


treasurer, directors; 
they also 
nomination and election, at 
vention, the board of Rotary 
International. 

This year, the choice for 
dent has fallen on Sir Charles 
Mander, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, head of an old-established 
firm of paint and varnish manu- 
Rotarian Mander has 


con- 


presi- 


Bart., 


facturers. 
many years active in 
the British-Irish area 
and for his own district. He 
was president of his own (Wol- 
club, and took a 
in the local exten- 
has 


been for 
work for 


verhampton) 
keen interest 
sion of the movement. He 
held the office of high sheriff for 
his county, and holds the rank of 
major in the British Army, in 
which he fought during the 
great war in France, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia. His nickname 
school-days has _ been 
the origin of which 








since 
! “Lightning, 
BARONET | he must explain one day for him- 
ee self. To his friends, he is known 
and Ireland as a man of characteristic Brit- 

ish imperturbability and good- 


SIR CHARL I » A. MANDE Ki, 
President-elect, Rotary 


wi real Br fain 


ly lernat tonal 


humor. Though he often appears to be disinterested in a matter up for discussion, 
he disconcerts people by proving himself to have been “there” all the time. He is 


a practical man of business, especially in matters of finance, with a habit of acting 
lemands, and with good effect. 
h has been a great success from every viewpoint, 


Charles Mander, 


in his own when occasion <¢ 


The con 


way 
Bournemout 
aspect. Men of 


ference at 
the stamp of Sir 


not least in the fellowship 

hitherto tending to national politics, are coming more and more into Rotary 
in Britain and Ireland, as a result of which the movement attracts increasing 
notice from the press and public. 


International Board nominated for election at Dallas by the 
former president of 


‘ 


The member of the 





British-Irish delegation is Rotarian Sydney W. Pascall, 
“R. I. B.I.” He is well-known to convention-goers, having addressed the St. 
Cleveland, His favorite Vocational Service, 
which he has been largely responsible for developing in the British Isles and on 
the European continent. Rotarian Pascall represented Rotary International as an 
ractices at the Economic Conference of the League of 
1927, and his evidence was included in the report of the 
ional trade relations. For the past two years he has 
served as vice-chairman of the International Aims and Objects Committee, the 
scheme having been originally introduced while he was president of “R.I.B.I. 


Louis, 


and Ostend conventions. topic is 


business p 
May, 


internat 


expert on 
Nations held in 
commission on 





carried through in h 


and successfully 
area. 
He is 
established 
tioners, of which a branch is established 
at Montreal, and has made many 
to North America on_ business 
Rotary affairs. He is noted in 
his activities in labor relationships, 
with 


managing director of an old 
firm of wholesale confe 
Visit 

and 
Britain 
having been responsible former 
Speaker Whitley, of the House of Com 
the scheme known as “Whit 
joint-management 


mons, for 
ley Councils,” i. e., 
groups of employers and employed. To 
establish industrial cooperation may be 
said to be one of his prize ideals. Apart 
from that, is among the 
keenest in his advocacy of better inte: 


however, he 


national understandings. 


A Committee of 
Prophets 


( NE of the oddest of Rotary 
claves to be held lately 
assemblage on a certain Sunday at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
About twelve persons serving officially 
spheres and sections sat 
while the lake 
rain fell in torrents, 


con 


Was an 
Chicago. 


in various 


table, lashed 


around a 
itself into a fury, 


stormy winds did blow, and soft music 








SYDNEY W. PASCALL 
Vominee for Election to International 
Board at Dallas Convention 
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hoto: International Pertodical Service, Mexico City 


Systems for reducing infant mortality were discussed at a recent luncheon of the Rotary 


Club of Mexico City. 


Left to right: Mrs. Portes Gil, wife of the president of the Republic; 


Lamberto Hernandez, president of the club; Mrs. Callies de Torre Blanca; and Dr. 
Aquilino Villanueva, chief of the Cuban Board of Health. 


played in the public rooms. The per- 
of Rotary 

at least prophesying was the duty they 
had been told off to do. What 
likely to happen to Rotary within the 
next five years? What, for example, 
would be the character of the interna- 
tional convention to be held in 1935? 
There are district con- 
ferences being held each year through- 
out the world. Will they have the same 


sons were the “prophets” 


was 


some seventy 


characteristics as to program and 
organization five years hence? 
No haste, you may be sure, was 


in coming to a decision; the 
chairman was in leisured mood. Nobody 
really said very much by way of aciual 
prophecy. At last, it was agreed that 
there was a great deal that might be 
said somewhere at some time by some 
persons, on the subject of what might 
happen to Rotary in the next five years. 
A program was drawn up for the use of 
the prophets if and when really com- 
petent ones were got together. Among 
the other items projected were the com- 
position of the ideal board, future of 
committees, district governors’ assem- 
blies, extension, visitations, magazines, 
literature (a separate item, please 
and—finance. It was quite a 
happy afterthought to put in the last, 
but there were several members of the 
Finance Committee present. (As a mat- 
ter of fact the whole idea of the con- 
clave originated with the committee 
which has to do with—profits, . . 
and losses.) 


shown 


note), 


But the day’s work was not entirely 
without effect. Many of the items they 
agreed should be discussed, will be dis- 
cussed on the Saturday of Convention 
week, before the meeting of the As- 


sembly, at Dallas. Present will be 


representative Rotarians from all parts 


of the world, who will have the long 
looked-for chance to get to grips with 
Rotary’s testing problems. 
Infant Welfare 
Program 
: ee wife of the president of the 
Republic of Mexico, Mrs. Portes 


Gil, was recently the honored guest at 
Mexico City 
luncheon organized as a 
testimonial of the of the club 
for the work being done by the National 
Committee for the Protection of Infants 
of which Mrs. Gil is president. Neigh 

care of 
mothers 
immediate re 


a luncheon of the club 


which was 


support 


borhood dispensaries for the 
infants 


discussed 


education of 
and the 
duction in infant mortality where such 
institutions The 
lem in this regard is critical for twenty- 
eight out of 
infants die as compared to six in New 
Zealand, for example. The club at the 
luncheon backed up its 


and the 
were 
pre b 


exist. Mexican 


every hundred Mexican 


close of the 
moral support with help of an immedi- 
ately practical sort by presenting a 
check for $1,000 to Mrs. Gil. 


Mr. Bruce’s Tribute 
M most popular district-conferenc« 


months, for during that more 
than forty-five conferences took place 
distributed five continents. One 
of the most outstanding, at least from 
point of excellence of the speaking pro- 
gram, was that held at Canberra, seat 
of the new Australian Federal Capital. 


ARCH and April seem to be the 
period 


over 


svyaney, presiced ove! 


sessions and the delegates were 


welcomed in behalf of the Canberr 


club by ts president, Si Robert Ga 
ran, solicitor-genera to the Commor 
wealth 

kotarians had an excellent opp 
tunity to see what magic had beer 


achieved in landscaping and in building 


a new capital in a few years on what 
had been unsettled and undeveloped 
land. 


address was delivere: 


The principal 
by Stanley M 


who, in the course of his re 


Bruce, Australian prime 


minister, 


marks, paid splendid tribute to Rota 
and at the same time pointed out the 
individual responsibility of a citizenshiy 
disarmed mentally of the thoughts an 


suspicions that breed wat 


“IT believe,” said M) Bruce, “that 


Rotary is a great force which coming 
into the lives of all nation The thing 
which you stand for are also the ain 
and objectives of peoples of ma ‘ 
ferent colors and traditions. I ti 

is true that if we are going to solve 


our international problems and ge 


of the great difficulties that confront 


; 


nations today, we are not going to de 


by some sudden and dramatic actior 


but by gradually instilling, into the 
minds of all the people that the onl 
way we can achieve our great objective 
of happiness and prosperity for o 

people is for us to realize that we hav: 


to play our individual part 


standards set 


and try 
live up to those forward 


n the 
‘He Protits Most...” 
resolutior le be actec 


— the ‘soluti 
4 upon at the convention at Dallas 1 


one that 
the motto ‘‘He profits most who serve: 


best,”’ on the 


objectives and aims of Rotary 


would discontinue the use of 


“does not 


grounds tha 








STANLEY MELBOURNE BRUCE 


Prime Minister of Australia 











WILLIAM Bl 


rTERWORTH 


pP r WE i ¢ 
tru ind cor? nterpret tl I il 
i and objec Rota ! ra 
tional and il create : 
tion in the mind f some of e1 
ind of the public.” 

He profits n vho set gg 
not the IT1¢ il { ot R il It 

1 sentence occurring in the Rotary 
Platform adopted at the Portland Cor 


Whether r not he 


ention of 1910. 





words be used on Rotary literatur ) 
tationery is a matter at present being 
discussed, and much difference of opin 
n exists whether they do or do not 
exp! the ethical princip he 
movement. Some think that tl vord 
yrofit” has a irely materia pnifi 
cance, and should not occur at all in 
a movement that prvtesses to put sery 
e above Self Othe e tl word 
pron is hav 1 moral and sp tual 
connotation and not only a material 
one, and quote the scriptural text 


“What 


shall it profit a man” ete., in 
oes tends 
purposes ot 
Rotary into the melting pot without 
greatly helping those who are trying to 


‘Every man, 


iid Bacon, “knows what is a just and 
what Is an un] ict.”” So, may we 
not say, every Rotarian knows what is 


‘ 


and what is not an act for profit and 
what is an act for service. Some claim 
that the act for profit may be also an 


+ 


or service; some say the best way 


to serve is to work for profit, in obe 
dience to the laws of economics. Others 
say the best way to profit Is to serve 
without thought of profit—subscribing 


to the law of averages, or the 
of what you lose on the swings you 
make on the roundabouts. Many a big 
department store runs a department 
that is definitely not profitable, because 


, : 
it gives a service to the customer and so 


A big Philadelphia 


store has a huge organ, that gives daily 


gains his goodwill. 


certainly not 


recitals of the best music 


a provision that can be reckoned as a 


profit-making one. Sooner or later, 
Rotary must make up its mind whether 
its philosophy is a practical one f 
business men or one based on a purel 


abstract ideal—a subject for a grand 


between chosen spokes 


debate, perhaps, 


men, at the Chicago convention in 1950. 


Congratulations 
Cc 

N every city and town in the United 
States where there is a Rotary club 
and where there is also a chamber of 
show that a 


commerce, records will 


large percentage of members of Rotary 

those with business classifications 
are also members of the chamber. It is 
not at all uncommon to find, in medium 
size cities, every Rotarian listed on the 
roster of the chamber of commerce. No 
organization is so thoroughly indicative 
of the tremendous push of American 
business. No organization has at its 
fingers’ ends such a wealth of informa- 
tion concerning business, except it be 
the Federal 


course, lacks the local agencies to ef- 


government, which, of 
fectively use such information in pro- 
moting business and industry. 

The National Chamber held its annual 
convention in Washington the early part 
of May. Typical of the wide variety of 
its activities, there 
adopted there dealing with the reduc- 
tion of armaments, credits, agriculture, 


were resolutions 


railway rates, federal courts and federal 


taxation, tax liabilities, tariffs, com- 


mercial aeronautics, forest resources, 
highways, fire waste, daylight saving. 

That the Chamber is looking beyond 
the borders of its own country was in- 


dicated by some of the addresses which 
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had to do with subjects such as “Rel 
With the 


armament.’ 


Orient” and “D 


tions 


At tne 
liam Butterworth, a Rotarian of Molir 


TI) i ac . lect 1 « y en 
1llInoOIS, Was reelected as president 


Washington convention, W 


a second term. Rotarian Butt 


wortn 


is a prominent manufacturer, a 


¢ 


honorary vice-president of the U. 


Chamber of Commerce, a member of t} 
S. National Industrial 
f the Royal Society of Arts (Eng 


: Board, met 
ind), and was a representative of } 


U. 
ber 
ls 

country at the Paris Exposition in 1889 
THE ROTARIAN offers its congratulatior 
to President Butterworth and_ be 
wishes for a successful year. 


Rota ry in Mukden 


] ELOW is shown a picture of tl 

organizing committee of the new 
Mukden, 
churia, the second to be organized i: 


Rotary club at South Mar 
that country, the first club having taker 
root at Dairen. 

Thus 
march in the East. 


Rotary continues its forwar 
Here in the ancient 
seat of the Manchu dynasty, with the 


tombs of the ancient rulers within the 


very confines of the city, comes a moder? 
institution which reckoned in terms of 
dynasties was born but yesterday, but 
having principles of universal, humani 
tarian service, some of which were first 
voiced by Confucius. 

Now that Rotary extension has really 
gotten started in China, with her almost 
limitless possibilities as to trade-cente: 
cities, we may confidently expect fur 
ther extension to proceed with rapidity 
exercising at the same time that care 


fulness in organization that is a charac 
Rotary 
which means the difference between suc 
cess and failure to a new club. 


teristic of ground-work an 





a i 
i 
i 





The organizing committee of the Rotary Club of Mukden, South Manchuria. Left to 

right, seated, are: S. Takahashi, J. Suzuki, T. Sahara (Chairman), T. Amano, and T. 

Taketa. J. Furusawa (standing) is the vice-president of the Rotary Club of Dairen, and 
acted as the special representative in the organization of the new club. 
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“The luncheon is not the battlefield . . . the arena is out yonder in the lines of trade you represent.”” 


What After All Is Rotary” 


Editor of “The Patriot and Evening News” 


By DEAN HOFFMAN 


(Harrisburg ) 





T is not an unusual thing 





to be asked to analyze 
adequately the philosophy 
of Rotary; it is a presump- 
tuous thing to agree to try to 
do it. The subject ought to be 
elemental in its simplicity and 
perhaps it is, but the fact per- 
sists that the essence of Rotary 
perplexes the great majority of 
us members, who are confused 
and sometimes bewildered by the 
multiplicity of interpretation 
and the not-infrequent 
dictions of Rotary’s mission. 
For after all, what is Rotary? 


contra 


is not a band of good fellows. 


concord for its objects. 


“Rotary is not a gastronomic guzzle. 
is not a wet-nurse for community-service — to do thos 
projects of proved or dubious worth. It 
It is not 


even a world organization with peace and — '*i that instead of 


mind; a mental attitude, constantly at- a 


tuned to catch the call to service for man- 


kind. 


Not a new message. 


one in modern vestments.” 


It is a state of te 


but an 


that the tragedy of Rotary 
members’ failure to catcn the 
It vision, to gras} ne opportun 
grea hing th 
need to be done, and that instea 


of practicing the philos 


? ‘ } 
Rotary we are merely professing 


rians all the time we are content 





Is it an international organiza- 





tion embracing club units? Is 
it a movement with six definite and ad- 
mirable objects to attain? Is it an ever- 
increasing constellation of lunch clubs? 
Is it a brotherhood of good fellows? Is 
it the sponsor of boys’ work, beef clubs, 
boys’ bands, crippled-children’s clinics, 
bird-house contests? It is all these 
things, but is it not something more 
or ought not it be something more? 
What does Rotary mean to you? Does 
it mean all or none of these 
things? And if it means any or all of 
them, does its meaning carry through 
the week, the month and the year or is it 
like some men’s religion or the solemn 
vow of his lodge or fraternity paraded 
occasionally? And for how many is the 
Monday luncheon the alpha and omega 
of all Rotary? Is the consecration we 
all have made to Rotary at the time of 
our admission, worthy of the word or a 
mere style show of frippery? 


one or 


In the days when something in the 
musical comedy was left to the imagi 
nation instead of now to the police, Ed 

that 
humanity, 


die Foy, great populator of the 


earth’s once sang a song 
which jingled along thusly in describing 
the type of man we all know: 
“He goes to church on Sunday 
And passes round the contribution box 
3ut see him on a Tuesday or a Monday, 
He’s as crooked and as cunning as a 
fox; 
On Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
on Saturday 
He’s beating everybody that he can 
But he goes to church on Sunday 
And they say that he’s an honest man.”’ 
Now the pitiful thing about it all is 
that the Eddie Foy song has the merit 
of truth. The tragedy of the professing 
churchman is 
instances only “professing.” 


that he is in too many 
May it be 


» limit it to a weekly lunches 
committee a gnment, o1 
official term? 
Rotary IS al dg, old doctrine 
old Its inspiration come from the 
Great Book of Life as do all the 
great movements of the world 
Save for the ( ot the ol 
pleasure-seeking hedonist Re 
lary is part of the fabric of every soun 


ssophy. It is the loyalty of the youth 


of Athens to their state; the 


bravery « 


the boys of Sparta, the neighborlin 
and benevolence of the Good Samaritar 
all rolled into one. Rotary ought not an 
does not claim to have given the world 
a new message. Rota ] an ancient 
creed in modern vestment Its purpose 

to show that idealism can be made 
practical and that Utoy need not fe 
ever remain an unattainable goa 

But as the lovalty of Athenian it? 
the bravery f Spartan | ind the 
benevolence of the G,00d Sa t 
have been forgotten | LY on 
the mission of Rotary fa ! erab in 
utterly unless its disciples first practice, 


then preach to the uttermost 
the world, the great doctrine 
Rotary is founded 


Rotary essentially 











guzzle. It is not a wet-nurse for 


of proved or dubi- 


ymmunity projects 


ous worth. It not a band of good fel 


lows. It is not even a world organiza- 
tion with peace and concord for its ob 
ects. Primarily, Rotary is none of 
these thing Essentially it is a state of 
mind. It is a mental attitude, constantly 
attuned to catch the call to service for 
unkind. That attitude does not vary 

wcillate. It i 

i int It 10es 

O 1wait the 

ncheon hour to 


makes 
» distinction be- 


within 


club or those 
thout it. It hun- 
gers to do the thing 
that will make hu- 


“it means sacrifice 
complete 
self. 
Who profits most 


effacement of 
when at noon a Ro- 
tarian parrots 
‘service above self” 
nightfall is 
self at the 


others? 


and by 
erving 
expense of 
Where is the satis- 
faction or consist- 


most 


the 
relations 


ency in observing strictly 


friendly and most honorable 


with a fellow-Rotarian and observing 
anything but that with other fellow- 
men? 

One of the fascinating features of 


Rotary organization is the classifica- 


tion of members by trades, occupations, 








professions, or callings. And why the 
classification: Merely to exchange 
\ to avoid conflicts between com- 
etitors, to obtain a cross-section of the 


best in community life or to limit mem- 


? The answer may be in any or 
all of these questions, but perhaps there 
a more fundamental and purposeful 
reason. 
Might 
the intention of our present plan of clas- 


it not be the possibility if not 


sification that at the head of each classi- 


fication stand a missionary dedicated 


of carrying to the most 


to the purpose 


remote places in his occupation the gos- 
pel of Rotary? 

Is much vision required to see the in- 
finite possibilities of a better world if 
every man in Rotary, through his own 
classification in his own and as far as 
) ble every community, pledged every 
one of his colleagues or his competitors 
to stand rt noblest code of ethics 
imaginable in the conduct of his own 
business and in the living of his own 
personal life? 

What a stupid thing it is to make the 
Rotary luncheon the battlefield of Ro- 
tary education. The luncheon is not the 


battlefield; it is the arsenal. The arena 


lines of trade 


yonder in the 


y‘ el 





represent. Here is the training school; 
out there is the place to apply it. 

The doctor, the lawyer, if they have 
caught the vision of Rotary will not be 
content with adhering to the high ethics 
of their professions. They will strive to 
persuade their fellows to adhere like- 
wise. The insurance man will not stop 
at merely checking his own practices so 
that they adhere to Rotary standards; 
he will with proper 
tact see that other 
men do 
And _ so 
ice - cream 


insurance 
likewise. 
with 
makers, merchants, 
contractors, and 
newspaper editors. 
Rotary will not 
be a fetish then. It 
will be a cause and 
a cause comparable 
with the 
in spirit and vastly 


crusades 


more important in 
achievement. 


But before this 
can be done with 
hope and_ with- 


out embarrassment, 
each Rotarian him- 
self must meet the 
test of fire in his 
own life 
and social. He must get Rotary-minded, 
and if he is, he will be known in his 
community not for the dollars in his 
bank, the logic of his argument, the 
persuasion of his prayers, the effective- 


business 


ness of his teaching, the square feet of 
his store, the income of his business or 
the outcome of his plant, but for the in- 
tegrity of his character and the service 
of his life. 

He will not cheat in business even 
when he can get away with it. He will 
not take advantage of his victim. He 
will not be merciless. He will not be 
He will be the op- 
His will be not 

It will be ac- 


petty or prejudiced. 
posite of these things. 
a passive, negative life. 
tive and positive. 


Are We Deserving Targets? 


ideal man, the ideal Rotarian. 
None of us may approximate it but cer- 
tainly none of us will approach it if we 
don’t try and it is because so many of us 
do not try that the Lewises and the 
Menckens and the other 
cynics use us as a target. 
for nothing but a lunch-consuming, con- 
vention-gadding, inter-city conference 
crowd of platitude makers, I’m not so 
sure but that we deserve to be targets. 
The marksmen may be our inferiors in 
the doing of the world’s work but at 
least they have the intelligence to pene- 
trate the pageantry of our own pro- 
found pretensions. 
Bombast this? 


PA sas this is not the description of the 
A 


sour-jJawed 
If we stand 


Call it so. “Apple- 
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” 


sauce?” Help yourself. Bunk? As 
prefer. But no Rotarian can accept | 
tary seriously and ignore these con 
erations. There is no civil law which ; 
quires a member to make a choice a 
which conception of Rotary he shall 
cept. He can regard it only as a lur 
eon club and be damned by his 
common-sense. He can regard it as 
incubator of good fellowship and ; 
lose all. He can accept it as a sery 
club and think of it frequently in te: 
lost.” He may 
himself a spoke or a cog in a great 


of “love’s labors 
ternational wheel and be ground into t! 
dust of his own conceit. He may cat 
the appealing vision of the six great 
jects of Rotary and serve a useful pa 
in the process of bettering society, b 
if he gets all this and no more, he mis 
the great objective, the real philosop! 
of Rotary which is that each Rotaria 
has a part he can and ought to play 
this familiar but none the less majest 
epic of making better the lot of mar 
kind on this earth. This would seem 
be the great work of the Rotarian—th 
adventure. Could there be 
more glorious goal? Could there be 
service than this? 


supreme 


greater 

What matters it, then, if Rotary dot 
eschew circus stunts, fails to win space 
on the billboard or the front page o1 
counts not that day lost on which it 
does not sponsor a pigeon show or bow! 
ing contest, so long as day by day and 
year by year it is constantly, through 
its thousands of radiating 
that philosophy which once, should it 
triumph, would rid the world of the ne 
for many of the things for which effort 
is being expended now. 


members, 


To exhort Rotarians to accept a point 
of view is certainly not the purpose ot 
this paper; to share a viewpoint is. And 
if that viewpoint is reasonably accurat 
and reasonably sound, then Rotary, in 
fluential as it is throughout the world 
might become eyen more influential and 
Rotarians may find themselves in ful 
accord with that University of Michi 
gan student who intoning his creed, 
said: 

“Grant me the boon of a life that is 
successful and earnest; the privilege of 
honest toil and well-earned rest; larg: 
hearted courage to cheer each faithful! 
soul that strongly strives and wins 01 
fails; kindly word and act for those who 
grieve; eyes to see the beauties that na 
ture paints on land and sky and sea; 
ears to hear each music voice of life 
senses to comprehend the meaning of th: 
eternal plan; the confidence and trust o! 
friends more dear than glittering 
wealth or laurels rare or soon forgotten 
praise. 

“Grant me these, my father’s God and 
mine, and when my summons sounds 
from out the sunset skies, I’ll go with 
hastening feet and joyous heart to tell 
Thee my gratitude for life.” 
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The Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia—is a 
tremendously important peace factor on the European political map. 


Can We Visualize 
World Peace? 


Some of the disturbing factors in the world of today 
By EDWARD J. NELL 


HE world at peace has been a Can we visualize a world at 
dream of idealists for centu- peace? Can the nations of the 
ries. The obstacles of racial world be depended upon to settle 
hatred, conquest, nationalism, amicably all disputes, large or 
and political intrigue, left these ideal- small? Business men of different 
ists undaunted. At best these men with nations settle their problems with- 
their peace plans were ignored, and at out hostility, hatred, or arms, but 
the worst were persecuted or jailed. can the nations of the world be ex- 
But the torch of peace was handed on, pected to follow the same rules as 
until in recent years the ideal of world business men? A nation is only a 
peace took concrete form in the Hague _ society of individuals, and there is 
Tribunal, the Court of International no reason why such groups cannot 


king Boris, of Bulgaria 


Justice, and the League of Nations. deal with one another as openly and pirit of which has been Nicolo Machia 
The vision of world peace is founded frankly as the business men that make  velli, whose doctrine was that the rule 
upon a community of nations bound by’ up an important part of their popula- of a nation should never reveal his true 
ties of mutual respect and confidence— _ tion. If the nations of the world dealt purpose in dealing with another. Thé 

League of Nations, in fact, that rec- with one another openly, fairly, and diplomatic art became barren of since: 
ognizes the rights of all nations to a honestly, world peace could be more ity, and frankness was the last resort of 


place in the sun. The concept of world readily visualized. What is the reasen a defeated diplomatist. Business paral 
peace assumes that all disputes and for the lack of faith in international leled the methods of nations for long 
misunderstandings among nations can . relations? From time immemorial na- years, but gradually business men be 
be settled upon the principles of arbi- tions have dealt with one another on the came more frank and open, until a time 
tration, conciliation, and compromise. system of “diplomacy,” the guiding came when arms could b laid aside 
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12 
unning dismissed, and ee With the passing 
the business at hand ; a ; the Hapsburg monarc} 
transacted with the least World peace is a topic freely discussed today. Peace pacts the world witnessed 
trepidation. This has are more and more frequent between nations, and disarma- _ bloodless revolution: 
been true for so long it ment conferences are the order of the day. There seems to ‘*Y millions of human | 
is commonplace. Sut it ae . . ings were suddenly f 
bid , be a genuine groping toward a lasting world peace by the vil 7 ea 


is far from being a com- 


++ 


monplace matter among 
the nations of the world, 


even in this enlightened 


twentieth century. The  (leqred away. This article deals with possible causes of 

nations of the world are . at or . ° > Mis part the dual monarc! 
still in the dark ages of “rest in certain quarters of Europe, with which Rotarians slesed tu the. ool; 
diplomacy, though the and others who desire to understand current problems scheme of Eur yp 
principles of Machiavelli should familiarize themselves. Austria-Hungary loon 
are in disrepute. It is be as a formidable bar 
cause diplomacy is_ so ————a2 against invasions 

far behind the open and Europe from the East 
above-board methods of business today — self-government the best work of the The Peace Conference found its su! 
that world peace is difficult to visualize. Peace Conference will be lost and east- stitute in creating small, national sta 
The last great war to end war, and ern Europe will revert again to chaos. by granting self-rule to various racia 
bring permanent peace to the world, fell It is in the difficulties of these new groups formerly segments of the Hap 
short of its goal in some instances, be- countries that possible causes for war burg Empire. These new States wer 


cause the interests of a few nations were 
advanced in the spirit of the old diplo- 


The Peace 


nations, 


macy. Conference establish- 


ing new new boundaries, and 


new political alignments dissipated 
many old wrongs, but at the same time, 
through imperfect treaties, created cer- 
tain new problems that exist as possible 


causes for war today. 


Problem of Self-Government 
( NE of the greatest experiments of 
the Peace Conference in building a 
new Europe was the organization of the 
new States of Central Europe as succes- 
sors of the old Austro-Hungarian Em- 
The 


Europe in a great measure depends upon 


pire. peace and prosperity of 
the ability of these new States to govern 


themselves. If they prove incapable of 


ana » — 
You'RE «iN BAD 
SHAPE! ! WE 
MAY HAVE To 
OPERATE ANY 


PHI ROTA 
RIAN 





peoples of the world. 
savage survival in civilization. 
manent u orld peace the clouds of war still visible should be 


War is generally seen today as a 
Before we can attain per- 


from political subjecti 
If the dissolution of tt 
empire was viewed wit} 
little regret, a substit 
had to be found for t} 














briefly review some of 
these States 
which bring to light specific challenges 
to the peace of Europe, and consequently 
to the peace of the world. The problems 
of these countries that exist as possible 


Let us 
problems of 


exist. 


these new 


causes for war may be grouped under 
three main headings: (1) Racial min- 
crity groups; (2) Territorial and bound- 
ary disputes; (3) Political 
In some countries all three problems 


rivalries. 


exist, but may arise only from a single 
source. The solution of one problem 
will solve the others, but because the 
conditions are so involved, a_ solution 
is sometimes all the more difficult. 


















not only to act as buffer States against 
the East, but they were also charge: 
to stifle any attempts to resurrect th 
old order. From their inception thes 
new States were pledged to play thei 
parts to suit the plans of certain of 
the Great Powers. But their own in 
tegrity depends upon the preservatior 
of the present status quo in Europe 
It is only natural that these successior 
States should wish to protect their gains 
under the With this 
common purpose in view three of the 
new States formed the alliance of the 


peace treaties. 





Little Entente. Czechoslovakia, Ro 
mania, and Yugoslavia entered into 
agreements with one another to hold 


a united front against any enlarge 


ment of the boundaries of Hungary o1 
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FINE SHAPE. 
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FRESH AIR AND. , 
SUNSHINE. 















A CHANGE OF DOCTORS 
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IUNE, 
Austria at their expense. Later Poland, 
which also profited in territory at the 
expense of the Central Powers, joined 
with two members of the Little Entente 
na similar agreement. 

The Little Entente has the 
fnancial, and moral support of France. 


military, 


eir armies are French equipped and 
French trained. The Little Entente, 
and the Quadruple Alliance composed 
of the new Baltic States and 
Poland are in accord with the 


Tt 


taining the conditions of the 
Versailles Treaty. Italy has a 
program of her own to foster, 


French foreign policy of main 


and she is seeking for alliances 


with many of these small 


States. In some respects Ital) 
feels she is the rightful heir 
and successor to the old Turk- 
sh Empire in the Dalmatian 
Coast, and the Mediterranean, 
and desires the Adriatic as an 
Italian lake. She assumes that 
the Balkans fall within her 
sphere of influence. Italy has 
made several moves in advanc- 
ing her expansion program. 
She has a separate treaty with 
Hungary, and with 
for Romanian neutrality in the 
hostilities 
Yugoslavia. 


Romania 
event of between 
Italy and Also 
Italy has a vast military in- 
terest in the Balkan country of 
Albania. As in centuries past, 
the Balkans are riding the crest of the 
whirlpool of diplomatic intrigue. But 
there is one important Balkan power- 
Yugoslavia—which stands directly and 
inevitably in the way of Italian expan- 
sion. 


Political Problems of Yugoslavia 
Pekin 


movement on the grounds that not 


opposes the Italian 


only her political, but her economic posi- 
tion will be jeopardized, as Italy will 
then control all of Yugoslavia’s outlets 
to the sea. Italy’s treaties with Hun- 
gary and Romania tend to isolate Yugo- 
slavia politically. Italy has made some 
advances with another irritated neigh- 
bor of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, which has 
2 boundary grievance with Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia’s defense is upon 
Gladstone’s policy of the Balkan Penin- 
sula for the Balkan people, and she re- 
lies upon the support of France in main- 
taining her position. Also Yugoslavia is 
busy patching up quarrels with dis- 
gruntled neighbors, of which she has 
more than a fair share. Yugoslavia is 
making both commercial and _ political 
treaties with neighboring countries in 
strengthening her position to oppose 
what she considered Italian encroach- 
ment, but only unselfish and far-seeing 
statesmanship can maintain her present 
strategic position. 

Yugoslavia is a complex country har- 
boring dissension within its 


based 


borders, 





and surrounded by enemies from with 


out on all sides. With internal and 
external difficulties peculiarly hard t 
unravel, the country is often considered 
unstable. Every possible cause for wa 
seems in the process of germination 
civil strife, disposed neighbors, ge 

graph cal d sputes, all seem to be ready 
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of Yugoslavia 


to bud and bear evil fruit, so Yugoslavia 


+ 


exemplifies nearly all the points we 


wish to make regarding possible causes 
for war today. 

Kingdom of the 
and Slovenes, and is the 


Yugoslavia is the 
Serbs, Croats, 
culmination of long centuries of strug 
gle by the Slav people for independence. 
The Slav has 


the Balkans since the seventh century, 


been a subject race in 


but more than once these people have 


attained a measure of independence 


Singularly enough, once independence 
was attained, the Slav people seemed 
unable to unite racially and politically, 
and so tended to disintegration, of 
which their enemies did not fail to take 
advantage. The Slav seems to possess 
an inherent weakness for racial unity, 
and the Emperor Maurice who fought 
the Slavs for years said of them, “The 
Slav cannot bear a ruler, and they live 


With their 


Triune Kingdom the Slavs are launched 


side by side in disunion.” 


once more upon the waters of inde- 


pendence, and it remains to be seen if 
the Ship of State which they command 
can long keep afloat. 
ten vears’ vovage has been stormy and 


Thus far their 


Peace and security are 
horizen. 


full of dangers. 
not yet visible on the 


One of the great dangers the nt 
faces nternal d ‘ ation eca 
rT the Slavs ancient of ability 
nite 1 II The have been divide 
or cent es The ( ire have Hee} 
developed simultane s inde differ 
¢ {t maste some Sia groups Inde 
he domination « the Turks, as the 
Ne , ha € ‘Ke! ' if T r 

( Of l ( On ed to the We 
‘os culiens | religion. Th 
nte a n ne l tie 
ist ( a eC ey 
I {” ne ohe ve 
( ( id | elat I niy 
HNridae ne T cent rie ‘ 
( ! ( It al diffe 
ene ~ Tre é na heer 
tie rog? I directior 
Ir I t ods there exist T 
renuine p< ( mart Vitl a 
national poli The Kingdon 
is composed of eight province; 
with almost as many groups of 
Slavs in various stages of na 
tional culture. The pol tical 
factions in these provinces are 
divided along community, te 
ritorial, and personal lines 
Such div ons make the recon 








ciliation of differences almost 
hopeless, especially nee the 
government functior a 
high] centralized unit, with 
the Serbs holding the reir 
<0 -ccissabausined eee ee 
are the chief malcontents. They apps 
the most enlightened group, and are a 


quainted with self-government as the 


were an autonomous people in the ole 
Austria Hunga) an Empire The Croat 
complain of unfair taxation, contend 
ing that costs of living necessitic are 
already high and that consideratior 


should be given to a situation that tend 


to throttle initiative and stifle wort} 
endeavor to make a ving. They alse 
complain of lack of representation in 


the cabinet, and lac} participation ir 


the administration of the government 


Yugoslavia’s Minorities Problem 


ip som Serb is said to be in the ascend 
ency in al) governmental depart 
ments throughout the provinces. The 


Serbs have control of the army, the cu 


toms and the law-making bodies, which 


makes the Serbs rulers of the country 


The Croats and Slovenes are the ruled 


This situation creates resentment and 


bad feeling, and has led to many interna 


werd | 


upheavals in the country. The 
P 


absolute majori in the 


not in an 
country, though preponderant. The solu 
tion of this condition may be found in 
highly centralized 


a es 


government 
with Croat and Slovenes enjoying 
greater participatior n all government 
affairs affecting the country as a whole 
\s it is, the non-Serb groups are vil 
voiceless, 


ially in the minority and 
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though not racially different 
from the Serbs. 


Yugoslavia ha a real 





wenty-five cabinets come and 
go. As a last resort the king 
declared a dictatorship, which 
may bring peace and securit 
Only generou 


recognition of the rights and 


privileges f the minorit 
group al ring internal sta 
bilit and a true pirit of 
nationalism to Yugoslavia. If 
the dictatorship of King 


Alexander resolve the in 


will be approaching its de 
tiny as a unified, independent 
ingdom of the Balkan Slat 
The minority problem in 
Yugoslavia is political be 
cause the Croat and Serb 
and Slovenes are all Slav peo 
ple though separated for a 
long period historically and 
culturally. Romania, on the 
other hand, has a true racial 
minority problem smoulde: 


likely 


war, if the differences between the ma 


ing as a cause fo 


rity population and the minorities are 


not successfully bridged. Of a popula 


tion of 17,000,000 people, 


Romania pos 


sesses 4,000,000 people racial! and 


culturally different from the Roma 


nians 


Romania's Minority Group 


 amuonige fared well in the setth 
ments following the world wan 


since she received many rich provinces 
from the hands of the Peace Conference 
The provinces added held diverse popu 
lations, but with Romanians in the ma 
ority. Krom Hungary, Romania 
received the provinces of Transylvania 


Austria she 


Bessarabia 


and the Banat, and from 


received Bukovina, while 


In addition Romania 


came trom Russia 


received certain areas of Dobrudja from 


Bulgaria. These new provinces gave 
Romania a polyglot minority group of 
Hungarians, Germans, Russians, Bul 
gars, Jews, and Turks. Now Romania 
rv many yeal Was ruled Dy a very 
mall group of powerful land-owners 


The bulk of the population worked thes« 


lands without privilege or adequate 
recompense. The result is that Romania 
nha a large uneducated and en 
contented peasant class Che isants 
have been estimated as high as eight 


per cent of the population. There hav 
been frequent uprisings in the pas 
but it was not until the last war that 
the revolts grew threatening enoug! 
for the government to take definite 
measures to satisfy the 


mands, 








& Atlantt 


Antona Smetona, President of Lithuania 


pledged itself to a program of agrarian 
reform in order to supply peasants with 
land of their own. The action of the 
government was sound in principle, but 
in many instances its application was 
weakened through favoritism and sharp 
practices. The government © struck 
heavily at those whom it considered 
enemies. The province of Transylvania 
inhabited by rich Magyar land-owners 
suffered heavily in the expropriation of 
lands, and Hungary has gone to the 
defense of its former subjects. 
Under:the provisions in the treaties 
signed by Romania for the protection 
of minority groups, citizens ethnically 
different from the majority have cer- 
tain political, cultural, and 
rights guaranteed them. The right to 


religious 


appeal to the League in the event of 
mistreatment is 
Hungary 


justifiable claims of 
included in this guarantee. 
has appealed to the League in behalf 
of her minorities in Transylvania. In 
justices in the Romanian policies of 
breaking up the great estates of Magyar 
land-holders, are cited to support Hun- 
gary’s contention that Romania is dis- 
criminating against her minorities. 
The Magyars are the most disturb 
ing element of Romania’s minority 
groups. The Magyar 
about one-fourth of the population « 


people ct ympose 


TI 
Transylvania, and were the great land- 
owners, Officials, and merchants. They 
reigned for their own profit alone, and 
held themselves far superior to the 
Romanians who made up the bulk of 
the population. Privilege, prerogative, 
and power assumed by the Magyars be- 
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cause of wealth made the: 
contemptuous of the masse 
But by a curious twist of fat: 
the lowly Romanian peasant 
becomes the ruler. The pg 
estates of the Magyars a: 
divided among their forn 
subjects and they had 
voice in the division of t} 
spoils, receiving a mere ] 
tance for their expropriaté 
lands. The masterful Map 
yar bows to his former se: 
vants, and his future appea: 
dark and forbidding. 
Hungary has long cham 
pioned the cause of the e) 
propriated land-owners ir 
Transylvania, and this ques 
tion might have been settled 
long ago, but for Romania’ 
fears of Hungarian imperial 


Magyar land-owners is only 
one of the many difficulties ot 
the racial minorities in Ro 
mania’s liberated territories 
The racial and 
minorities suffer from dis 
crimination because no finan 


linguistic 


cial apportionment has been 


made in the past by the State 


for the support of their pa) 
ticular institutions. The complaints ot 
the Germans, Russians, Jews, and othe: 
cultural and religious groups are the 
usual protests of any alien body, more 
or less sensitive to their condition 
Their rights to establish religious o1 
social institutions are said to be vio 
lated; freedom of speech prohibited; 
public meetings restrained; newspapers 
suppressed; and signs and announce 
ments in their own language are said to 
be destroyed or prohibited. 


Denationalization 


eligi within whose confines 
P i dwells an alien however 
small has a great responsibility upon its 
hands, and Romania must go to great 
lengths to remove any or all objection 
able restrictions. Unquestionably the 
condition of the minority groups now 
residing upon Romanian territory is 
far better than was that of the Roma 
nian minorities when ruled by the Haps 
However, ther 


group 


burgs and Russians. 
is much more that can be done, and 
should be done to extinguish any linger 
ing flame of resentment that may flare 
into a cause for war. The mistreatment 
of minorities by forcible denationaliza 
tion has led to war many times in the 
past, and is today an existing possibil 
ity for war in the future. 

The heterogeneous minority groups 
of Romania are discontented because 
they resent the government’s highly 
centralized administration that con- 
siders the group and the individual last, 

(Continued on page 61) 


ism. The situation of the 












































VERYBODY knows that the 
greatest symphony of all was 
inspired by four knocks at a 
door. I am in a position for 


the first time to tell the world exactly 

hat were the four knocks that 
Beethoven the theme of the Fifth Sym- 
phony—they the knocks of his 
cabin steward on the first morning out 
at sea on his homeward journey after 


cight months in America. 


gave 


were 


Rat-ta-ta-ta-a-a! 

‘What’s that?” said Beethoven. 

“Bight o’clock, sir,” said the steward. 

‘“‘Where am I?” asked the drowsy one, 
opening his eyes. “Gee! I’ at 
and there’s no darned need for me to get 
ip...haven’t got to shave even, if I 


sea!... 


don’t want to...or dress...no train to 
catch to the city...no mail, no news- 
paper (at least only a radio edition), 
ne telephone, nothing and nobody at all 
about but just me for six 
What’ll I do about it? I 
know, I’ll write a symphony.. the 
of that knock at the 
door, opening to me the world, at sea, 
and He crossed the cabin to the 
writing table, sat down, wrote the open- 
ng bars; lighted a cigarette, and de- 


to worry 
whole days. 
-on 
theme steward’s 


free. 


cided that when he got ashore, some 
day when he was busy, and people 
were bothering him all round, he’d 
that symphony. Then h¢ 
went back to bed. 

The above is, of course, all nor- 
Beethoven was born genera- 
tions before the Atlantic could be 
crossed in comfort. Fact is I am 
myself trying to write something 
for the June ROTARIAN aboard the 
Vajestic, and jotted down the above 
something of what I 
felt on having my own cabin door 
knocked on an hour or so ago. 


write 


sense. 


ie express 


The Ocean an International 
Service 


( NE of these days somebody 

will write about the Atlantic 
Ocean and its contribution to the 
cause of international 
Here is an opportunity that goes a 
begging waiting for someone to do 
it justice. The Ocean’s first great 
service was being there for umpteen 
million epochs without the east- 
ern hemisphere knowing 


goodwill. 


there 


Ocean Clubs 





Anglo-Americana & 


The Freedom of the Sea—America and “Culture — if 
The Group Versus the Class Mind Fetes 





By VIVIAN CARTER 


That 
the eastern world feel nice and safe and 


was land on the other side. made 


and unconscious of its 


self-satisfied, 
easternness. Then Columbus went over 
and found the West. 


slowly woke up to the opportunity to get 


The eastern world 


to do so and 
Most of the 
Then came the 


rich quick and went ove1 
back the 


exploiters stayed there. 


bring results. 


fugitives, who crossed over to settle in 
freedom and eventually the tide of emi 
grants of all races. Old-world obstinacy 
that the 
fettered itself, and so you have “Sweet 


operated so new world un 


land of liberty” (yes, I hear your loud 
laughter, dear friends). Now the serv 
the that it 


keeps people physically apart sufficiently 


ice rendered by ocean is 
to make them curious about each other; 


curiosity breeds intelligence;  intelli- 


gence makes understanding; under- 


standing begets goodwill. To-day there 


is a sufficient number of intelligent 
people crossing the ocean from either 
the 
understanding, and one day the result 


will 


present 


side to lay foundations of real 
itself 
the 
understanding is 


where all can see. At 
Temple of 
the Atlantic 


and American are 


rear 
inter-world 
liner, 


European 


where 
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aay 


—, 






ooo 
> 
~S 


LSHN . 
Dw 
“fr / S\ 


— 


ET: 
bey 


nrow! ogethe i < ig t 
get togetner an et isv with eac! 
otne. l have i ne ¢ ible oO eX 
press themselve Vitl il fluen 
eithe Eng! h « Ame I in¢ cr 
re the wor!d-cit e! 0-1 ow 


{merica, Dont { pologise 


| MADE my journey seaward fron 
Minot, N. D. (conference of the di 
trict) and a nearly two-thousand-muile 


ride ought to make a man think, if 
it doesn’t. It’s about the only thing 
left to do, when you've lept, eater 
read, and smoked yourself out. My owr 


thoughts turned back on what 
} 


a speake 


at the conference had 


been saying about 
American culture in reply to our young 
friends the critics He came back at 
them by saying that the culture of 
America was shown in such productions 
as the modern automobile, advertise 
ment, sky-scraper, house-furnishing 
office equipment, and in the thrill of 
DbuSINeSS. He pointed to the sales ( 
Durant’s “Story of Philosophy” to show 
that Americans were ading real stuff 
and I think (though a not ire) that 


he put in a word for symphony orche 


tras, art schools, libraries, town-plan 
ning schemes, community house public 
parks, and civic buildings. A num 


ber of 


tioned, 


other projects were men 


now forgotten, to all of 


which I say simply 
“America, don’t apologise 
these day ] 


afford to build 


If one of 
home for mysel 
and along lines of my own choo 
ing, and friends come up to see how 
I am getting on, I will be 
let them look, but 


make 


glad t 
them to 


when the 


will ask 
their criticisms 
house is finished. The countries of 
the old world are cult 
they 


of them will say from 


irally finished 


oh yes, are! Nothing any 


now onward 


will improve on the Acropolis 
Venice, Seville, paint Sophia 
Florence, Munich, old Pari 

Cologne, or Oxford. Nothing will 


be written that will surpass Shakes 


peare, Dante, Goethe; nothing will 


be painted that will beat Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Van 
Dyck; nothing that will be thought 
will improve on Plato. 

No, 


past. 


Rubens, o1 


culture in the old 


What we 


sense 1) 


are making fo! 
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the just don’t 


know till we have made it, and then it is 


culture in new sense, we 


not for us to judge our own work. Those 


who were building the ancient cities, 
writing, composing, painting the old 
books, symphonies, and pictures, were 
not conscious of their “culture,” only of 
their work, and that was being done 
very largely because they were being 
paid for doing it. Culture the alto- 
gether of achievement, and can only be 


And that is true except in the case 
of the kind of tourist that every nation 
wants, who is about as well-off in one 
country as the other, the business or 
professional man who ekes out an ex- 
istence on anything from $4,000 to 
$10,000 per annum (everybody with that 
income, either _ side, knows how 
“wealthy” he is on it). 

What Europeans need to know is that 


there is just as strong a movement to 


valued when work is accomplished and keep U. S. dollars in America as there 
the critic can see is to coax them 
it as a whole. A SSS SS SSS S4S353533e 3 out of it. and that 
thousand years scenically Amer- 
ence ill e ft > cy * ’ tes ac > 
nen will be th The American coming to Europe ica has not less, 
time to judge ; ; if anything, to 
American “cul is coming, Of course, and ten dol- offer the tourist 
ture’--and who lars will not stop him. But that ten- than Europe. Our 
knows what Time , ° assport »xtor- 
r : : dollar passport fee 1s only one P&ssP' aang 
will not do ) : tion has given a 
select the good extortion among many ... an ex-  eold douche to the 
and reject the “Come to. Brit- 


tortion that has given a cold douche 


bad? Darn it all, ; oo ee ain” movement, 
I said to the ab to the ‘Come to Britain’ movement, and a hot one to 
sent lecturer as I and a hot one to the ‘Stay in the “Stay in 
sped eastward, hice saltad ee . America” move- 
what are you in erica movement. ment. 


such a hurry for 
Looking out on to 
the 


prairies here, the 


vast open 


illimitable forests 


there, I saw the 
space that Time 
will sooner Or 
later culturise, 


according to man’s needs; knew also 


man will later, to 
realise that his the 
body alone, and will build not only to 


that come, sooner ot 


needs are not of 


live but to love and enjoy. 
Passport Extortion Protest 


refuses 


e THE British government 
tJ to abolish the passport visa fee of 


$10 for U. S. tourists. The fee it seems 
“does not apparently hamper tourist 
traffic with Great Britain.” This is the 
kind of statement we get under our 


relations.” 


present system of “foreign 
Ten miserable dollars per tourist in the 
coffers of the British Treasury may not 
traffic. The American 
coming, of course, 
But 
that ten-dollar passport fee is only one 
One 


hamper tourist 
coming to Europe is 
and ten dollars will not stop him. 


extortion among many. cannot 


look at a trip to Europe in first-class 


under $200 by a slow boat, or $300 by 


a fast; and this, while it may not look 


much to the wealthy “tourist,” looks a 


+ 


good deal to the culture-contact maker 


who is generally of moderate means. If 
those concerned with transportation clap 
on ten dollars every time they have a 
soon he- 


the 


attitude 


idea, ocean travel will 
the 


average 


bright 
used to be to 


official 


dream it 
The 


towards ocean travellers seems 


come 
man, 
to be 


“These men have dollars to burn; let’s 


” 


provide as many furnaces as we can. 





Flotary Club 


\ YE tell Ro- 
tarians 
from time to time 
how many 
graphical 
our clubs are es- 
tablished in, and 
most important of 
Though the Ocean 
Rotary Club has no charter, and a 
membership list that changes every 
week, no regularly elected officers, and 
no district governor, it exists all the 
same—aboard every big ship and many 
small ships that sail the seas all the 
year round. On the chief Atlantic 
liners, and doubtless most others, it is 
the rule for Rotarians to register with 
the purser on boarding,:and then for 
the purser to call a meeting on a given 
day. The effect is not merely to get 
fellow-Rotarian voyagers together; it is 
also to spread knowledge of Rotary and 
its objects far outside the ranks. 


“geo- 
areas” 


of the 


omit one 
all—the Ocean. 


On my present trip, I had eaten sev- 
eral meals at a table accord 
with my regular practice, said no word 
about Rotary. In due course the inevi- 
table happened. One of the party dis- 
closed himself to be not only a Rotarian, 
but a very active one in a Latin Ameri- 
can country, who believed that Rotary 
held the key to world 
expressed some little doubt 
little while, but confessed myself con- 
vinced about the third day, when we 
exchanged cards. I told him how glad 
I was to meet one who was doing propa- 
But here a brain- 
wave sweeps over me—why not have 
ocean-going Rotarians (shall one call 
them Flotarians?) register their names 


and, in 


peace. I 


for some 


ganda work so well. 
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with my colleague “Ches” at the ( 
cago office? He would rejoice greatly 
At least, I suppose he 
wouldn’t he? You 


will rejoice “Ches” 


would 
never know wt 
until you see h 
rejoicing, and then it’s probably ab 
something else. 


A Word of Warning 
( NE thing to be borne in mind 


“Flotarians,” as by Rotaria: 
ashore, is to get to know exactly who t 
man is you are talking to, lest you 
cover afterwards that the subject of ¢ 
versation is his job. Once I was ridi: 
Rotarian compar 


from Canada in 


among whom was one who had the 


r 
1 


pearance of a sporting farmer. One 
the company held forth eloquently 
the indifference to religion of most of t! 
business men of the times, wagging 
finger chiefly at the sporting farn 
When we introduced each other, 
“farmer” turned out to be a minister 
the Episcopalian church, and a prom 
nent too. Not long ago, a young 
man sat next to me who had just go 
back from a world-tour, and was telling 
me the places he had discovered to h 
surprise to have Rotary clubs. 


one, 


“Fact is,” he said (not having tro 
bled to look at my conspicuous membe: 
ship badge) ‘you fellows simply don’t 
know about Rotary; you just come he 
once a week or less, and lunch, and g 
back, and never give a moment’s thought 
what it is you belong to.” He went on 
to repeat to me the contents of the latest 
issue of the magazine. 

Before he finished, his eye did catch 
my badge, and he stopped suddenly. 


After the Group-Mind, the 
Class Mind 


N a most friendly fashion, the Ch 

cago Evening Post discussed in a 
recent leading article my remarks on 
“The Truth About Chicago” in the 
April number. The editor is amused, it 
seems, that I should reveal to the world 
as “news,” facts that ought to be bu 
are not, as he admits, well-known. 

“Tt is our fault,” says the Post, “that 
we have allowed this Chicago to be 
hidden rather than to be set on a hill, 
and that we have given to the world a 
picture of our city which is distorted 
exaggerated, and libellous.” 

It seems that I was right in my dis 
covery of the American group-mind 
and it is consoling to be sometimes found 
out to be right: 

“It is true we are a people with a 
decided penchant for group organisatio! 

. it is almost essential in a country of 
120,000,000 people each of whom thinks 
he is quite as good as anybody else.” 

No doubt; but to square myself up, 
let me discover the English equivalent 
for the group-mind in the class mind 
If there is a larger amount of pure indi 
vidualism in England than in America, 
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JUNE, 


class-consciousness abounds to an extent 
inknown in the States. Two classes con- 
tend for ascendancy—that which was or 
pretends to have been educated at the 
‘nublic-school” and that which was not. 
“The latter is divided into middle and 
working class. You know the public 
chool viewpoint? It is, generally, based 
tradition, and 


sees 


n the “sporting” 
fe in all its phases as a game, to be 
laved according to the rules, whether 


politics, profession, business, or 


Ye 
what not. It is not always scrupulous 
the game requires strategy and cor 
rect valuation of the enemy. There is 
show of humility rather than of con- 
fidence at the outset, and if victory is 
von, this show is put down by the other 
ide to knavish hypocrisy. In fact it 
has been genuine. The Britisher be- 
eves in God rather than in himself 
the Deity credited with a sneaking re 
gard for the island race, and strongly 
uspected to be one of us Himself—and 
peaks of “muddling through.” Ameri- 
cans treat this phrase as self-confessed 
tupidity; in fact the Britisher does not 
believe he is stupid, but rather that he 
casual and When he 
really “up against it” he pulls him- 


unmethodiecal. 


elf together in ways that surprise the 
other fellow, and works with lightning 
peed to make up for lost time. The 
public-school mind is ultra-patriotic. It 
does not necessarily want another war; 
but it believes in “preparedness.” It 
has fairly fixed ideas about other coun- 
tries, and delights in nicknames such as 


Which of These Three Men Will Win— 


Stanley Baldwin? 
Conservative 





By the time these lines appear, one of the above will be controlling the political destinies of Great Britain and Ireland 
each of the three possible prime ministers knows Rotary and has honored it with his presence on occasion, “The Rotarian” is 
safe in saying “‘How-d’ ye do—Glad to meet you.”’ and in wishing each the best of luck. 








y ank 


assertive 


*Boche,” “Chink,” “Dago,” and “ 


The other class has no 


patriotism; you might think, to over 
hear it, that it could be relied on to sell 
the country for five dollars any time 


whenever there is 


\ suspects, 
hat the ruling-class of England 


has been up to some mischief, and that 


the other country is in the right. It 
trades in internationalism, world-brot 
erhood, disarmament, cooperation, arbi 


tration, and is, of course, 
of Nations, at 


very 


solid for the 
League which the 
“authority” largely scoffs 


As to 
England, 


Ciass 


which speaks the true voice of 


other countries may guess. 

What I suggest is that each class, if 
vou scratch it, will be found to have a 
little of the other The 


public-school class has the sportsman’s 


below its skin. 


respect for the game of the other side, 


+ 


and 1S always ready to come to terms at 


the right time; the non-public-school 
class will prove itself to be stickily Brit 


ish in some respects (as during the 
; 
*] 


And 


there comes to light sooner or later the 


war). between the two classes 


sense of right and the voice of reason, 
Eternity into Time,” 
that 
that has 


England’s greatest contribution. 


“speaking out of 


and giving to the world political 


and social been 


philosophy 


The British Election 


The old country w ill, by the time these 
are out, have had what America 


last Fall, a 


lines 


had national election, and 


David Lloyd-George? 


Liberal 






composed mainly 


aid they had never had a be 


Ramsey McDonald? 


Labor-Socialist 
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Pictures from the Bournemouth 
Conference 


The Rotary conference just held in England added a splendid chapter to the annals of 


Rotary in Great Britain and Ireland. Twenty-four hundred delegates and visitors were 


present from every part of the British Isles, and listened to inspirational speeches, com- 
Practical Rotary issues were discussed, acted 





mittee reports, sang, and were entertained. 
upon, and a fine fellowship was everywhere noted. 

















| 
Arthur Chadwick, of 
| London, president of 
R.1.B.1L., places a giant 
wreath of blood-red 
poppies and laurel on 
: the Bournemouth War 
Cenotaph in presence 
é of Rotarians and dis 


® bi Se & 
3 tinguished guests and 
; * officials. 












































A few of the internationally known officials and guests who were present at the Bournemouth conference. In the front row, left 
to right, are: Sir Charles A. Mander, Bart., president elect of R. I. B. [.; Wilfred Andrews, second vice-president of R. I. B. ., 
and member of the Finance Committee of Rotary International; Louis Grote, of Frankfort, Germany; Dr. William Bunning, of 
Che Hague, Netherlands; Russell V. Williams, assistant secretary of Rotary International, Zurich, Switzerland: Edouard Willems, 
Brussels, Belgium, governor of the Sixty-first District (Belgium); Arthur Chadwick, London, England, president of R. I. B. L., 
and Mrs. Chadwick, Mme. Willems, and H. M. Moll, of The Hague. The man standing between Mme. Willems and M. Moll is 
W. W. Blair-Fish, organizing secretary of R. I. B. L., and editor of “The Rotary Wheel.” 
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The British-Irish R otary Conference 


International fellowship and personal service the keynote at Bournemouth 


OURNEMOUTH, the flower of 
Hampshire, is comparatively a 
modern town. It is only a cen 
tury ago that the beauty of the 

clad valley and sandy hills, clothed 
vith heather and gorse, was recognised 
one whose duty as a coast patrolman 
during the Napoleonic scare, took him 
iany times the the 
town now stands with its little purling 
stream. Today, the stream is 
tilised as a safe playground for the 
thousands of happy children who swim 
their in the current, and just 
here it debouches into the 
w bluff, stands the new pavilion, just 
wherein the tenth annual 
of the Rotarians of 
ritain was held. 


past spot where 


same 


boats 
sea, on a 
mpleted, 


onference Great 


Some 2,400 delegates 
ere registered in attendance. 

A touch of international fellowship 
was afforded by the presence of Ro- 
tarians, with their ladies, from Holland, 
Switzerland, 


Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 


Austria, and Germany, while one from 


New Zealand, one from Boston, U.S. A., 
and three from Peru attended. There 
were no official representatives from 


Rotary International, and their absence 
created something of a gap as year by 
year now we have had the pleasure of 
meeting friends from America to our 
great profit as they always add a cer- 
tain liveliness to the proceedings and 
bring a vivacity and cheery optimism 
which is infectious. 

R. I. B. I. conferences have a family 
to district conferences else- 
where and to the international conven- 
for instance, the friendships 
formed in previous years are renewed, 
new friends are found, there are the con- 
ference sessions, the excursions which 
are not post-conference events but are 
arranged for the afternoons as a relief 
the continual business and talk. 

But in R. I. B. I. they devote more 
time to what may be called strictly busi- 
ness. Audited accounts are presented 
of the year’s income and expenditure, 
and these are discussed together with 
the printed annual report of the direc- 
tors. There is the future year’s income 
to provide for. The amount of the per- 
capita tax is settled by vote, the ques- 
tion of affiliation fees that each Ro- 
tarian who joins a club is expected to 
pay to headquarters funds has to be 
settled, for British Rotarians tax them- 
selves to provide funds needed over and 
above the £6,100 paid to Rotary Inter- 
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tions: 
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By A. F. GRAVES 


Past Director of Rotary International 


ARTHUR CHADWICK 


President of R. 1. B. I 
the 


and Chairman of 
Bournemouth Conference 


£12,000 for the or- 
ganization of the Association, its pub- 
Such 


especially 


national and some 


lications, ete. questions 
the 
delegates often come with instructions 


This hap- 


and 


arouse 
interest, as accredited 
to press hard for economy. 
pened at this year 
Dallas will hear all about it when the 
Newcastle Rotary Club’s resolution urg- 
ing a reduction of 50 cents in the Rotary 
International per-capita tax comes up 


Bournemouth 


for discussion. 

Looking back over many experiences 
at conferences, one recalls certain high 
spots that remain fixed in the memory 
the 


Journemouth 


and link themselves with name of 
The 


Conference was marked by the almost 


the conference city. 


entire absence of inspirational talk and 
the concentration upon the practice of 
individual service and the application 
This took 
different forms but ran like a rhythm 
through all the proceedings. It started 
with suggestions for improved relations 


of Rotary to practical issues. 


between employers and their staffs; pro- 
ceeded next day to the subjects of over 
crowding, housing, slum removals, and 
the need for individual service to achieve 
hoped-for success in these matters. 
Vivian Carter, editor of THE RorTa- 
RIAN, who received a rousing welcome 
from the audience and many a sincere 
and hearty handclasp and glad eye from 





ri ends, stre e* he eed fT ervic 

I ( ( ng a il endl nderstandir 
between the Bi nh people ing the 
\merican CC Sil 

Others spoke of the Leag ie of Na 
tions, and internatior ervice tha 
seeks to promote easier means ot ent 
to other countrie and the removal « 
difficulties and obstacles to the mutua 
exchange of goods. 

The whole series was finally and ad 
mirably summed up bY a eriyv ag 
dress delivered | he Maste f Ballic 
College, Oxtord, who « mencec il 
astonish ny ilé e! r ! 
( el orl’ rY eme il ( 

i ation ¢ lik € ( ‘ ‘ } 
called the ¢ ‘ t ! t é 

Dr. Line a) hen |} f 1 «ie 
cription of the impe ne « 
nat operate oday I ne \ ee 
( cs, Dusine ana } vhicn ne 
ndividual can rn ‘ aie nder 

nd, or cont? the tstrippec 

n’s control | he } ‘ rar 

rt and other mea nd today we art 

e Victims ¢ our t What needec 

to rebuild the old pe nal relatior 
hips. This cannot be done merely by 
oining a movement which calls itself 


“international” and saying with self 
“Tam an 


lies the 


satisfaction 
That 
pride breeds; 


way deadly tha 


apathy 


nor can it be 


geniality. It can only be done by pe 


sonal, persistent, intelligent, indefati 


gable application by groups or persons 


who are content to sit down and cor 
sider soberly the varying aspects and 
needs of human life in various areas 
and countries. That is the wav and 


the only way to achieve an 
reality in friendship. 
There is only space le ay that the 


was excellently 


; 


conference 


by the Bournemouth Rotary Club and 


Internationalist.” 


t 


achieved by 


international 


organized 


the conference committee; that Pre 
dent Arthur Chadwick wa a apabie 
and tactful chairman; that Sir Charles 
Mander, baronet, was elected president 


for the year 1929-30 
It was a good conference, one of the 
best. We went home not ; he ya 
producers” who think 
The more we blow and blether 


The prouder we shall be 


but rather filled with thoughtful 
humility at the greatne of the tasks 
that lie ahead and resolved that 


The less we talk and more we do 
The better it will be. 








The New Asian 

















Idealism | 


By UPTON CLOSE 


{ key / 
OTARIANS of all I 
wh i? en interest iin } 
isphalt eet of then \ 
r ( [ vorld a Ve i 
ien ¢ TI ! Né Jer ] i 
vo 1 nay Cl 1 live i 
par no ight-after orato1 1 
! with vigorous phra and 
i ! mil 1 Rotary audier n 
in \ nen who stand the 
stioy is h o he 
é I n tl life I 1 
erstand language he wa a 
( ventional Christianit like 
r old Oriental religions, has been too 
» take responsibility for our fu 
re, while av ng all concern with 
r pre nt f« I bel eve tn « \ 
) devel p cl ictel l abl yr 
iven i to g men 1} re a dant 
e in this world.’ 


The speaker, Toyohiko Kagawa, clad 


of the “coolie suits’? which he 


n one 


has taught workmen’s cooperatives to 


make for three dollars and twenty-five 
cents, eyes dimmed from trachoma con 


1 | 
r 1} 
tne Siums, 


tracted through his work ir 


is Japan’s and Asia’s greatest idealist 


social reformer, as well as practi 


and 


7 
val 


cal statistician, and most popular novi 


ist. Above—he would say beneath—all 


these Japan’s greatest 


things he is 
Christian saint and one of the few living 






“Revolt of Asia” Ee 


men (they are mostly of so-called 


“heathen” countries!) who take—and 


live—the Sermon on the Mount literally. 
Asian 
bracket 


This gifted present-day ideal 


ist, with whom we can only 
Mohandas Gandhi the Mahatma (Noble 
Soul) of India, has come by his beliefs 
regarding bettering the world, as by his 
sainthood, through first-hand experi- 
ence. His father, a member of the old 
feudal nobility that was declassed by the 
establishment of constitutional mon- 
archy in 1869, pioneered in commerce, 
and helped found both of Japan’s great 
shipping companies, but met ruin to his 
personal fortune. The sensitive young 
Kagawa, already suffering from the do- 
mestic complications attendant upon his 
being the son of a geisha (dancing 
girl), was further turned against moral 
irregularity through the dissipation of 
the last of the family’s resources by his 
prodigal elder brother. He was taken 
by an uncle, an official whom the lad 
discovered to be corrupt and licentious, 
and in self-mortification he was ponder- 
ing suicide when chance contact with an 
American missionary, Mr. Myers, 
brought him a reason to live in the un- 
selfish ideal of working for others. He 
gave up the diplomatic career, intended 
by the uncle, for a theological education 

and was promptly disinherited. But 
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A characteristic picture 
of Mahatma Gandhi, 
India’s great politic al 
leader, which was taken 
at a conference held at 
Bangalore. 


One of the many sacr 
banners displaying por 
traits of the Chin 
leader, Sun Yat-Ser 
which were in evidence 
at his funeral. 
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he was not popular in the dormitory 
the Presbyterian seminary at Kobe fo 
he was always bringing in stray dogs ot 
for. So 


he moved 


humans to be cared 


six-foot-square room in_ the 


slums in the world” and shared 


into a 
“worst 
his six-dollar-a-month scholarship with 
those needier than himself. 


Kagawa—Friend of Labor 


H®* was to see most of those whom he 
assisted at great sacrifice and suf 
fering (he was often imposed upon and 
frequently beaten) slip- back into degra 
dation and crime. Instead of turning 
him cynical about human nature these 
experiences convinced him that the 
slums must be stopped “higher up.” He 
found laborers in the new machine in 
dustries and tenant farmers working 
under conditions that forced them in bad 
seasons or personal misfortunes into 
crime and the slums. Braving a prohibi- 
tory law, he organized first the Japan 
Federation of Labor, and later, with 
proceeds from his first successful novel, 
the Peasants’ Union. He inspired the 
first successful strikes—against the no- 
torious dockyard conditions—and went 
to jail with the workers. But the even- 
tual upshot was the passage of a Trades 
Union Act legalizing collective bargain- 
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ng. The whole improvement of Japa- men and women primarily interested et produced, it woul , in our West 
ese industrial conditions has grown _ in building a better world on this eart) He has a penchant { 5 Japan's 
rom this. He is doing a similar thing now. He says: “We have two enemi« vreatest expert on social statist fox 
or the peasants and has great landlords One is Communism. I believe that in’ and population, and he and his « ( 
alarmed that they are trying to put certain constructive aspects of Marxism have translated the heaviest economi 
through a bill to sell en masse to the and Leninism there are partial and _ treatises from English. In add 
vernment. He has so aroused opinion fragmentary revelations of the funda editing his own papers, numerous mag 
about slum conditions that the Japanese mental love, but Bolshevism ignores azine articles, pamphlets and newspape 
House of Peers has devised a plan for power of the spirit and teaches men t syndication, he ha ed thir 
the replacement of all slums by govern- disregard the most fundamental reali ajor books—and he ha ist turne 
nent-built and supervised houses, the _ ties their Creator and the human forty. His books are on devotional and 
first ten-million-dollar appropriation soul. In its present form it is a hug: applied religion, social nove (the first 
toward which is now being spent. monster standing in the way of man’s “Before the Dawn,” which ha old 
progress Our second enemy 1s conven VUULUU copies, ore tnat al the 
Vew Educational Program tional Christianity. It busies itself with contemporary novel, can be had in Eng 
the perpetuation of doctrines, forn lish; the late H ( 
7AGAWA introduced from Europe and traditions; disrupted into an al tartling attack on | t n), e 
| the plan of consumers and pro surd number of denominations. It ha nomic wo chil ok d ve 
ducers cooperative and credit associa- become a religion not founded on but mes of poet 
tions. The government and big business oblivious to the spirit of the New Testa He was one of t} en in J in wh 
corporations at first fought these insti ment.” ept | he: é e gre Tol 
tutions, then adopted them as a means With his intense religiousness, poet earthquake, an e gove ne na 
toward helping subjects and employees. fervor, and novelist’s imagination, Ka a rbed the he A he wa , 
There are now more than one to each gawa is most mathematical and scien ng on and made } a membe the 
Japanese village, Kagawa and his asso- _ tific-minded—a type of intelligence not mperial econor boa He now 
iates went into politics and are Ame ins we } : eeze 
building up a common people’s t tw 
party to foster social legislation. t ike ( 
They regard their educational eolog He 
program as their fundamental rted |} 
work, and carry on laborers’ and cn ‘ 
fishermen’s schools, newspapers, ring how 
the World’s Peace movement, ifter } gr i ce 
the campaign against leprosy, atte? f the ed, he nea 
the Japanese branch ofthe White fainted a v} 
Cross Society (fighting narcot- king | é natior He 
ics) and an anti-drink movement vrites excellent English as we 
for heavy drinking is a preva- as being a Japanes an 
lent vice among Japanese poor. has the distinction of being the 
It is Kagawa’s group. that only foreigner to have held ai 
brought about manhood suffrage editorship on the Princetoni 
It was natural, therefore, that 


in Japan, exercised for the first 
time in the last elections and 
that is now battling for woman’s 


his government, which had jailed 


and often fined him, should have 


a ‘ Seeieeme 2 m to ser 

suffrage. They have forced all turned to him erve on the 
ee * 9 ye witten  t tud lifien!) 

the religious societies, Christian, committe dy ailheultie 

with America over the immigra 


Buddhist, and Shinto, into social 
work, and united all religions in 
the fight against commercial 
prostitution, which in Japan, as 
not long since in America, is the 
perquisite of venal politicians. 


tion act 


Emphasis l pon Hap pine Ss 


peep A gives all his earr 
nore t< ' ntere ts, ré 


Kagawa’s greatest pleasure is taining no pe nal possession 
the reconstruction of criminals. whatever. He makes no gen 
Three ex-convicts he has made demand for asceticism as dos 
respected members of parlia- * Gandhi—rather he wants to se 
ment. his people hap} n tk vorld 
All this work that we would appliances of comfort, but he 
catalogue as primarily political feels that in } vn case he « 
and social, to Kagawa is first have absolute eedom to a 
and foremost religious. He has a only when he } nothing the 
remained a Christian pastor of “ orld can tak om } H 
the Presbyterian Church, preach- wife was a working g vhe 
ing, conducting prayer-meetings, he has educated not o1 o |} 
and baptizing. His deepest in- most sympathetic fellow-work« 
but into an author in her ow: 


terest is his interdenominational 
religious society for the young, 
called “Friends of Jesus,” and 
reminding more of certain lay- 
man’s orders in the mediaeval 
: atholie Church than anything Baron Giichi Tanaka, Japanese premier, who has addressed 
in modern Presbyterianism. Rotary meetings and conferences and who is an enthusias- 
Kagawa interprets Christians as tic worker in behalf of better international understanding ments. He supports four. Origi 


right. At present he lives out 
side of the great industrial city 
of Osaka, among the rice field 

for the sake of his children. As 


soon as they are older he intends 
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to return to one of his settle 








Space being what it is, we will have 
ar itside aid in his work but tk has to let these two great contemporary 
a ard Asian idealists represent all the rest: 
Kagawa’s faithful helpers, the Catholic 
layman Suzuki Jimuchi whom Kagawa 
describes as “on fire with Catholic hu- 
clime manitarianism,” Dr. Yoshino, and many 
other professors who have left govern- 
as Gandhi, the aint India, } ment universities rather than suppress 
tock. These reformers are alike in their liberalism, Dr. Nitobe the co- 
! founder with Woodrow Wilson of the 
League of Nations and a great, digni- 
fied spiritual force in Japan today and 
Iso Abe “father of baseball and social- 
ry that they like to talk about; it ism” in Japan, an old scrapper looking 
BY something like Clarence Darrow but of 
heir very different faith in the human race, 
Alike they preach a who dares to champion birth control 
despite government frown and his own 


example of six sons. 


Vighty Forces at Work 


ant N China we have the Christian leader, 
I Dr. Cheng Ching-yi who says the 
reach to this people toda a God church is too much interested in indi- 
th work and food in his hands.” But viduals, not enough in society; the ar- 
dent agnostic Hu Shih, equally humani- 
tarian but holding that man can only be 
freed when he has abandoned belief in 
the supernatural. “The religion of the 
future,” he says, “is socialism.” Amer- 
elf-sufficient and artisanship sup icans will be surprised to hear this 
in men’s li that opportunity for incisive graduate of Cornell and Colum- 
iry creatiy expre n which bia say that America is making most 


ending fa to giv In th progress of all nations toward ideal 


eS 





j 





Left to right: Toyohiko Kagawa, Upton Close, and M. Sugiyama, 
the latter a prominent Japanese labor leader. 


ent picture of Toyohiko Kagawa and his wife and children 
rawa taken in his study. 
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socialism today. “There is a count 
where every fourth man rides a mot 
car and every boy may go to univer 
without tuition.” The Chinese nat 
alist movement, built upon the impul 
teachings of the idealistic “Saint 
Master” Sun Yat-sen, whose p 


worshipped in every business hor 


school, and office each Monday morni: 
has its idealism much diluted by pr 
tical politics today, as seems inevitab] 
the trend in human affairs. But or 
who saw the thousands of Chinese 
every class pouring over the marbl 
bridges of the Forbidden City on tt 
day last July when it was first throw: 
open to the public as a park and museu: 
could not help but feel the vibration 
mighty forces stirring under a groun 
spring—warmed by the sun of humar 
itarianism. 

Idealism is an overworked word, f1 
quently used to disguise a special caus 
or hide an indiscriminative sentimer 
tality. But the most cynical cannot fl 
the word in its honest meaning: beliet 
that it is possible to make life rich 
for one’s fellows and oneself, carrie 
out in efforts to adjust conditions ot 
life to that end. It is the idealism, not 
certain material advantages to be ha 
from membership in such an organiza 
tion as Rotary, that has spread it all 
over the civilized world and that draw 
hundreds and thousands of respectabl) 

“hard-boiled,” if you pleass 


business and_ professional 


Americans, Europeans, an 
Asians to its luncheons every 
week. 

In this age perhaps falsely 
thought “material,” interest 
remains preéminent in spiri 
tual adventures and idealisti: 
experiments. Each year I tell 
hundreds of audiences about 
new men and movements i: 
Asia. My hearers are taken 
with the adventurers, thos« 
who startle us, and the na 

(Continued on page 55) 






A picture of Kagawa’s workshop, near Osaka, showing the Japanese 
leader giving dictation to his secretary. 









































A Word to the District Governors 


By CHESLEY R. PERRY 


Secretary of Rotary International 


i O the Incoming District Gov- 
ernors: 

As one after another, and 
sometimes two and three or more 
in a day of the 1929-30 district 
governors have been reported, I 
have realized that here is going 
to be one of the finest groups of 
men that have ever constituted 
the administration of Rotary In- 
ternational and, after all is said 
and done, it is the district gov- 
ernors that constitute the admin- 
istration of Rotary International. 
The rest of us must be at our 
respective posts ready to serve 
when called upon but the district 
governor is in active service from 
the first day of July, and even 
before that, until the thirtieth of 
June following. Day and night he , 
is alert to maintain the esprit de CHESLEY 
corps of his district, to keep his 
clubs in close and fraternal touch with each 
give them an understanding of the world-wide exten 
of Rotary and the relative part which the clubs of a 
district and each individual club must play in the 
world-wide movement. 

Experienced Rotarian, though he may be, the dis 
trict governor finds that to fit himself for his year 
of strenuous work and high responsibility, he must 
go to school at the International Assembly. His 
course of schooling is quickly completed and at once 
he must become head-master of his own school of 
instruction for the new club presidents and secre- 
taries of his district in their district assembly. Then 
follows the correspondence with his clubs, the keeping 
tab on their attendance records which are generally 
true barometers of the condition of the club, the 
visiting of the clubs to talk with them about their 
problems of administration, their methods for carry- 
ing out the Rotary program, etc. With one group he 
must discuss club finances giving helpful suggestions 
as to how to balance the budget of a club with a 
limited income and an unlimited desire to serve in 
a community. To another group he must painstak- 
ingly explain how the vocational-service or the inter- 
national-service program contains something that is 
within the scope of a small club or perhaps he must 
labor with a large club to convince it that it is not 
fulfilling all of its Rotary responsibilities by pre 
senting an eloquent speaker or a dramatic and thrill 
ing program of entertainment at each luncheon 
There seems to be no end to the things which a dis 
trict governor can do to help his clubs. 

While there is a tremendous lot of work to be 
done, nevertheless there are some compensations 
Everywhere he goes in his district, the governor will 
find recognition of the fact that he is giving liber- 
ally of his time to the service of the clubs in his dis 
trict. There will be felicitous speeches of apprecia- 
tion, there will be smiling expressions of thanks, he’ll 
be cheered and applauded and not only by Rotarians, 
for the people generally in the district will pay him 
the respect that is due to him as a governor of a 
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R. | KERRY a wheat-growing Car 
ada, doing’ tne ame T 
Rotary way as a governor in South Afric vhere « 
monds instead of coal are mined or a ! r 
Peru, the land of the Incas, or as a governor of Hol 
and where canals are so numerou gover! 
n the new nation of Czechoslovakia a gover! 
amid the cherry blossoms of Japan. I these and 
other places, so different one from the other, there ar 
Rotary clubs and there are Rotariar ‘ ng a 
district governers and through them Rotary Inte 
national becomes a reality. During the ming yea 
while maintaining the interest of the clubs in club 
service, classification, vocational service, communit 


service, and boys’ work, we are to give « 
tention to International Service as a m« 


‘ 


vancing the Sixth Object of Rotary 


i is a great privilege and a real pleas 
secretary of Rotary International t 


f a 


place of cooperation with the corps of dis 


ernors and if perchance I should be the occupant o 


the office of secretary during the coming y 
7 a 


sured that you will find me and all my associate 


cerely appreciative of the work which you 


special a 


an ot ad 
ire the 
have h 
trict gov 


ear, be a 


W 1] be de 


ing, the responsibilities which you will be carrying, 


and earnestly desirous of helping you in every wa 
that we can with your work and of assisting you ir 
every possible way to meet your responsibilities. Just 
as the secretariats of Rotary International can be of 
service to individual clubs, so they can be of service 
to district governors. Some things we shall assume 
that you want and expect from us. Othe hing 
that you may want or expect of us, you will have 
to communicate to us, and please do not hesitate t 
call upon us. We are here to serve ye We may 
make mistakes, but if we do, we are ready and 
anxious to make amends. We have duties imposed 


upon us by convention or board action and it is not 


t 


always easy to say a thing in just the way it might 


best be said. Whatever we say or whate 
we shall be saying or doing it in the spi 
fulness to you and through you to « 


cause. 





ver we do, 


rit of help 


i! common 
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The “Service” Ambassador 


N interesting suggestion came before the last 
A board of Rotary International from the gov- 
ernor of the Sixty-first (Belgian) District, Dr. 


Willems, that the courtesy of visiting privileges be 


extended in Rotary clubs overseas to members of 


ether North American service clubs. This shows 
how keen the Rotarians in new countries are to 
how hospitality to American visitors who have 
the “service” viewpoint, whether or not they are 
members of the Rotary organization. To be a mem- 
ber of Rotary or of one of the clubs that have fol- 
lowed in its wake and adopted classification as their 
basis, and service as their watchword, is to be a 
new kind of ambassador abroad. 

Such a visitor will be sure not to obtrude on those 
he visits the “spread-eagle”’ notion. If he thinks 
there are many things done better in his own coun- 
trv, he will convey it discreetly, always with the 
admission that he has something to take as well as 
to give. When he speaks for his country, he will 
speak not so much for officialism as for the body ot 
citizenship to which he belongs, and give the mes- 
sage entrusted to him of good-fellowship, free of 
fear, suspicion, and greed of gain. In such a way, 
the visiting member of the service club who enjoys 
the hospitality of Rotary abroad will do more than 
he can possibly calculate to better international 
relations. 

Much of the prejudice abroad is due to the surf- 
ace impression that the visitor from the other side 





of the ocean has a “notion” that he represents a 
superior civilization, and is in a hurry to “put it 
across” to the old world. The old world is apt to 
shrug its shoulders at the man ir a hurry; but it 


will be found wonderfully receptive to new ideas 
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put forward with the desire to help rather tha 


compel. Sooner or later, Europe will awaken to it 
own urgent need to advance if its civilization is | 
hold its own, and will discover that those who hay 
achieved so much in the new world are, after al 
not a new ethnical eruption but only Europea: 
transplanted. 


“Propaganda” 


| EVER did a good honest word come down in 
N the world so badly as this one “propaganda.” 
Twenty years ago, it stood for all that was respe 

table. “Propaganda” meant the propagation of 
something genuinely needing to be understood- 

religious truth, science, philanthropy, economics 
and so forth. It was undertaken by serious peopl 
on behalf of highly reputable organizations. The? 
came the awful war. One of the parties got in first 
with using the press and typewriter to spread 
abroad “news” of a “reliable” kind concerning it 
self, its objects, and methods. The other side dul 

followed suit, with the result that “propaganda’ 


became one of the accepted weapons of war. T 
hideous notion came that you had just as much right 
to make a mess of your enemy’s mind as of his 
body. As a result, when peace came, the word 
“propaganda” fell into company with poison-gas 
liquid-flame, and high-explosive as something to be 
put out of thought and sight as quickly as possible 

When educational organizations considered what 
they should do to make their objects known, and a 
word had to be used to describe their literary and 
platform activities, some other than “propaganda” 
had to be found—but what should it be? Diction- 
aries were ransacked, the thesaurus was hunted in 
his lair, but nothing was found that described 
“propaganda” but that word itself. Here is a chance 
for one of the languages of Rotary to come to the 
rescue. Will a German, Greek, Chinese, Japanese, 
Fijian, or any other Rotarian write and tell us a 
good, euphonious, and inoffensive word that will 
describe the educable activities of an organization 
(such as Rotary) that has a really good idea to 
a word that will have a 





spread about the world 
good selling-value to members of Finance Com- 
mittees and voluntary subscribers to Foundation 
funds? For call it what you like, propaganda must 
be done if the aims and objects of Rotary are to be 
understood all the world over, and not mistaken, 
as lately they have been, for ideas as different as is 
the proverbial chalk from cheese. 
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How Long? 


N a recent issue, a contributor asked “How long 
| is a four-minute speech?’’—and told us it was 
the exact amount of time that it took to express a 
single thought. To make that four-minute speech 
you may have had to think for four hours or four 
vears. Thoughts are the jewels that lie embedded in 
the ore of thinking. The man invited to give a four- 
minute speech is usually offended. How could he 
possibly say all he has to say on the subject he knows 
about in four minutes? He can, of course, if he 
knows how to mint his metal. 

In the famous lawsuit of Whistler versus Ruskin, 
the famous American etcher was asked contemptu- 
ously how long it took him to “knock off that Noc- 
turne.” 

“About two hours,” said Whistler. 

“And you had the effrontery to charge a thousand 
pounds for the work of two hours?” thundered coun- 
sel. 

“No,” replied the artist. “For the knowledge of 
a lifetime.” 

Let not the four-minute speechmaker feel humili- 
ated but let him feel hugely complimented at being 
credited with ability to display the knowledge of a 
lifetime in four minutes. We have no exact record 
how long the Sermon on the Mount actually took in 
delivery—it may have been only four minutes. Ein- 
stein’s latest theory (whatever it is) is said to have 
been written on a few sheets of notepaper. Most of 
the philosophies can be summed up, so far as their 
leading ideas are concerned, in very small compass. 
Some of them, as for instance that of Descartes, is 
summed up in three Latin words “Cogito, ergo 
sum”; that of Berkeley, the philosophy of Idealism, 
is expressed in “Esse est percipil.”” Some may say 
that Carlyle summed up Rotary, ahead of its foun- 
dation, in the words “All true work is sacred.” The 
gruff old sage of Chelsea would probably have de- 
clined an invitation to speak for four minutes be- 
cause it was far too long. 

Just now another problem is being projected in 
Rotary—how long is a year of office? To some, a 
terrible stretch of time to give up to unprofitable 
service; to others, an absurdly short space to give 
up to it. By the time an executive has absorbed all 
the problems for solution, and has formed a clear 
idea of the policy he favors, he has to make way for 
another. He may, of course, have already mastered 
the problems, and framed a policy, in which case, a 
year will be a sufficient time to exact from him. But 
how many Rotarians are there who have given 
thought to the world-wide problems of Rotary suffi- 
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cient to enable them to give judgments in a few 
sessions? What is the system of training men to be 
international executives? They must know the na 
ture of the organization in every detail, the history 
of the movement, its laws, rules, regulations, some- 
thing of the varying psychologies of different races, 
of finance, of publication, of management, of inte) 
pretation of objects, of special applications—an 
amount of knowledge a man might well spend 
whole year acquiring, reading nothing else thar 
Rotary publications. 

Sometimes it has been suggested there is need for 
a Rotary School, somewhere in Arcadia, to which 
men with a mind to give executive service might re 
treat for a month or more of education. The pur 
pose was once served by the annual “Council” at 
headquarters, now known as the Assembly. But so 
great is the volume that few can master a fractio1 
of it in a short week, with social distractions pro 
vided. The thought of a Rotary Retreat has taken 
shape in many minds. Has the time come to give it 
expression in the proper setting? When we have a 
Rotary School, then it may be found that a year of 
office is neither too long nor too short a time to be 
given by the man who means service and has trained 
himself to be fit to give it. 


Roadside Art 


rT XRAVEL by motor-car along the country road 


—any country road unmolested by the hand of 
man—and the scene that passes before your eye is 
a “thing of beauty and a joy forever,’—if not for 
ever, at least until man interposes. Many a “sweet 
look that nature wears,” as Longfellow sang, is in 
tolerably marred by unsightly billboards and gro- 





tesque road signs. May there not be a suggestion 
here for Rotary clubs looking for a worthy com 
munity-service project? At all events the Rotary 
club might provide the initiative in making sur¢ 
that no advertisement for which it is responsible 
offends good taste. We refer especially to roadside 
announcements, such as “Rotary Meets Every Tues- 
day, 12:15 Pp. M.” found along the highway as one 
enters town or city. Often such signs not only carr) 
the Rotary welcome, but offer the outstretched 
hand on the part of as many as four or five othe: 
service clubs. 

There is much criticism at present against out 
door advertising, much of which would seem to be 
justified. Surely this is a matter with which Rotary 
clubs should be concerned, to see that its welcome 
is not only friendly and hearty but offered with the 
good taste that does not detract from the spirit of 
the welcome. 
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Making the Most of Local Pride 


Community Soctal Centers are generators of civic enterprise 





By EARL CHAPIN MAY 























; 
LOTORIST f1 t] t “The place is pretty,” the motorist people. Twice a week the Casino } 
to} tou al admitted, then added, “I suppose you some movies. How’s that for activit 
L ( iger f Y have a live community.” Impressed by this catalog the mot 
i to the neighboring t if te “T’ll say we have,” the resident an inquired, “Where is your commu 
hich he remarkes te ; have wered, “‘with six stores, a bank, and house? Who heads your civic asso 
ha ng ize green! I thir ] handsome homes. Just look at them!” — tion?” 
would like t here.”’ “What about your social activities?” “Brother,” the resident answered 
The | il 1 nt é é tly, the motorist queried. cisively, “we don’t need those 
“M end the prett rrer n “My friend,’ the resident assured  fangled notions in this village.” 
Connecticut, what with gra and him, “we have singing and speaking in “Then you people all pull togethe 
elms and pretty flowers and « thing. our new school building; a splendid “Well, not exactly. But we get alon; 
( ylayground which was paid for by our “Ts your village growing as fast 
parent-teachers’ as your competitors?” 
ociation: eclam- “Well, now. We don’t aim to gro 
bakes and dances in “Thank you,” said the motor 
our Masonic Temple; throwing in his clutch. ‘You say 
boys’ club meetings next village is nine miles from he 
in our town hall: The motorist, when he reached t} 
woman’s club meet next village invested $150,000 in pr 
ings throughout the erty, principally because it was ne 
winter and dinners a community house, center of a 
by the Men’s Fort association’s activities. 
nightly Club. There’s This incident occurred within 
a public playground knowledge. The Connecticut villa 
near the hospital, a With a pretty green has many oth 
golf club half mile advantages and a large amount of loca } 
up the road, a base- pride. But it can not make the m 
ball diamond in yon of its opportunities because it has 1 
pasture and five general director of its social energi: 
churches for 500 and no place in which to center the: 
in which it resembles other communiti« 
Left--Community Prior to the great world war mo 
House, at Highland villages and municipalities, both larg: 
Park, near Dallas, SEK hie : 
eg and small, “just grew” like our friend 
Topsy or depended 
for numerical and 
2 ‘ spiritual betterment 
on chambers of com 
, merce, commercial 
— clubs, or kindred 
- bodies. In their own 
ways these bodi« 
worked some won 
ders. But war and 
3 post-war condition 
4 increased the com | 
bination of civic asso 
gi x So Se . . | 
é = 4 ciation and club ac 
= tivities now common 
d ly known as a “com i 
munity house.” 
ES A few of these 





iano ' sf S = : —%™ modern institutions 








, - : = are found beyond the . 
= iv : boundaries of the 
ore a = United States. For 
. . example, there are 
ey Letchworth and Wel- 


First-floor lobby — of 

building shown above. 

Note simplicity of ar- 
rangement. 
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wyn, the garden cities just outside Lon- 
don, which have social centers on this 
order. The latest satellite U. S. cities, 
Radburn, N. J., and Sunnyside, Long 
Island, have something similar. But 
the social center, community owned and 
peculiar to the United 
increasing 


managed, is 
States and is a factor in 
civie consciousness—which is one of the 
best means to counteract many current 
evil influences. 

There is no community house in my 
Connecticut village but one can _ be 
found in nearly every type of commu- 
nity in nearly every state in the union. 
These social centers are organized and 
maintained by various methods. Yet, 
whether they function in clean suburbs, 
in dingy mining or manufacturing cities, 
in cindery railroad centers or quirt 
villages they meet a need 
so manifest that they ap- 
peal to every thinking 
man who cares to justify 
his citizenship. 

3ecause each of these 


community houses must 
meet its problems as an 
individual no set of rules 
can guide all other com- 
munities in centralization 
of social activities. Yet 
specific examples of expe- 
rience will aid others to- 
ward home town better- 
ment. Since a village is a 
city in miniature let us 
begin with the rural re- 
gions. 

When representatives of 
about two hundred of the 
three hundred families in 
or near Locust Valley, not 
far from Oyster Bay, Long 


Social room of Community 

House, Whiting, Indiana, 

sponsored by Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. 


Grosse Pointe, Michigan, erected and furnished 
this community center at a cost of $175,000 raised 
by popular subscription. The building contains a 
well-equipped gymnasium and spacious grounds 
are available for all outdoor sports. Left: Cor 
ner of board-room where small groups may 
meet. Right: A corner of the library from which 
more than eight thousand volumes were drawn 


last year by the townspeople. 


Island, organized a Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation “to promote the welfare of the 
residents, especially in relation to roads, 
water supply, lighting, drainage, trans- 
they had no 


portation, and taxes” 


thought of a community house. 


First Home in a Rented Barn 


the first secretary of this new 
organization received many calls 
from small boys who wanted a place for 
clean amusement. He also learned that a 
privately supervised athletic club was 
meeting in a blacksmith shop, while 
neighboring farms were being vacated, 
population was shifting, and local spirit 
was on the ebb. He persuaded the mem- 
bers of the athletic club to join the 
Neighborhood Association, at $1.00 each 
a year, then persuaded the association 

















to make the athletes a special commit 


tee on recreation. The special committee 


was installed in a rented barn with a 


victrola, piano, old pool-table, stov 
dishes, and $137 for running expense 
under the supervision of the secretary, 
Boy Scouts and a band soon joined thi 


nucleus. 

The need for a modern, permanent 
home for the recruit oon became ay 
parent and moving spirits organized a 


Ninety per 


joined mn 


campaign for such a home 
cent of the 


contributing $26,300; 110 members of 


village familie: 


the association donated labor; five men 


bers donated a site valued at $3,200; 
there was a bequest of $2,000. In a few 
months the association had a beautiful 
colonial structure with rooms for pool, 


cards, and bowling; an auditorium, 








of Framingham, Massachusetts 


creased tremendo 


Four years aft 


ts community 





raised $11,000 cash. 


lagers took over the 


many-gabled community house 


a oo Be! 
- se Tac la NIG 8S eA, 








told they were “in” for $25,000. As a 
tock company they floated a mortgage 
to make up the difference between initial 
cash receipts and expenditures. Within 
the stock or holding company they 
formed a social organization with the 
ame officers, plus a commissioner or 
business manager. This became a clear- 


ing-house for social activities. 


Wide Variety of Activities 
fh Sev * activities include movies, 

amateur and professional theatri 
cals, banquets, bowling, lecture and 
Chautauqua courses, community cele 
brations of Christmas, Memorial Day 
and July Fourth; school exercises, 
dances, conventions, patriotic meetings 
and receptions to distinguished visitors. 
The Red Cross, Home Guards, Boy 
Scouts, G.A.R., fire department village 
board, a ladies’ club, farmers’ club, 
board of education, farm bureau, li- 
brary committee, and other committees 
meet in the Community Building, small 
membership fees, and modest rentals 
cover the whole running. overhead. 





gardens which are tended by club members. 


meet in this beautiful memorial building, the 
cost of which was paid by popular subscription 


Instead of causing b 


miles west of 
a rural mail route and plenty of san 
Improvement Club 


of Moorestown, New Jersey, surrounded by lovely 
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If you have 
in a very smal] 
lage on the edp 
a sandy p. 
summer and w 
for many year 
will know 
this “clear 
house for social 
tivities” mear 
the people of Ar 
lope County. 1) 
lars and cent 
not measure 
value. But 
management 
had its probl 
The leaders 
that some mem 


of the sma 


opposed to dan 
center prohibited 
would probably build tt 
own cheap dance hall. So the mana 
ment compromised by supervising 

dancing. Yet dancing 
popular in the community building. 


association inv 


another small town to join it, that s: 
have its own s 
country church ar 


} 


rivalry the two centers joined in buil 
road across the t 
waste between th: 
was built with $5,000 rais 
popular subscription in both cor 
can be inspired 

villages; and villages by larger towr 


Phoenix, Ariz., 


accumulated, by entertai: 
subscriptions, and 
small loan, $5,650 for a one-story, red 
brick bungalow—a style of communit 
house especially suitable for that 


mate. The clul 
profited by the ex 

ample of Sante F% 
which, as_ yo 

know, is in New 
Mexico and which 
turned its Span- 
ish-style state mu- 
seum into a meet 
ing-place for al! 
comers, Anglo 


Saxon, Spanish 
American, Indians, 
government offi 


cials, artists, writ 
ers, and_ tourists. 
Every evening sees 
a motley crowd. 
In six months 
the Santa Fe Mu- 
seum housed forty- 
three gatherings 
including those 
numbered at the 
inauguration of the 
(Cont’d on pages59) 

















Below is the second of the series of articles selected 


by the Aims and Objects (Vocational Service ) 


Committee, dealing with vocational service and 


originally presented as Rotary club addresses. In 
the first article published last month John Knut- 


son considered vocational service as an accurate 


standard by which to judge a Rotarian, while in 


the article below the philosophy back of the 


vocational-service ideal is explained. The writer. 


W.C. Culkins, is the executive secretary of the Cin- 


cinnati (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce. 








at Vocationa 
Means to Me 


HEN the new Aims and 
Objects plan was adopted 
by Rotary, the activities 
of Rotarians were divided 
into three classes—club service, com- 
munity service, and vocational service. 
Committees were set up internationally 
and locally to carry out the new idea 
along these lines. The duty of the Vo- 
cational Service Committee as defined 
by Rotary International is as follows: 

“This committee shall devise and 
carry into effect plans which will guide 
and assist the members of this club in 
discharging their responsibility in their 
vocational relationships and improving 
the general standards of practice in 
their respective vocations.” 

This service was formerly known as 
“Business Methods,” the name having 
been changed by Rotary International 
because of much confusion resulting 
from mistaking it for the work of bet- 
ter-business commissions and similar 
organizations. It was also felt that the 
le 


tit 


itle was not sufficiently broad to cover 
both business and professional lines. 

So important is this subject in the 
minds of international officers that the 
plans have been laid out with extreme 
care and accuracy. It may be therefore 
worth while giving consideration to 
whether or not this phase of Rotary 
activity is being unduly emphasized. 

Vocational service is the beginning 
of operative Rotary. A glance at the 
six objects of Rotary must suggest that, 
since the first object has set forth the 
general principle of service, the second 
object is the declaration for high stand- 
ards in business and the professions. 
The basis of Rotary membership is voca- 
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incinnati, Ohio 


‘ ok 
tional since it is organized along the 


lines of occupations. Unless one is e1 
gaged in a useful occupation, he has 
no place in Rotary. That we may under- 


stand more clearly the relation of a 


it is located, I shall ask you to visualize 
for a moment a map of your city laid 
out into wards—a picture which is v 

familiar to the average citizen. In most 
cities the council, the political organiza- 
tion, taxing officials, and the like ar 
composed of representation from each 
of the wards. Now let’s change the 
picture for a moment and imagine that 
instead of geographical divisions this 


| Nervice 


map is divided into vocations or line 
of business and professions, and tnat 
each is outlined on the map in accord 
ance with its size and of course without 


regard to the scattered 
members. 
Now let us form 


selecting as representatives of each of 


these vocational divisior some influe 
tial person in that line who may l« 
regarded as the most representative 
and having the characteristics of leaden 
ship. This will form the fundamental 
basis of a Rotary club 


{n A ge -Old Philosoph ) 


NOT HER test by which w may «ae 
yi termine the importance of voca 


nai service DY ap} ng it to tne 
( ect ol Re il Le l e¢ vi} i 
would happen to these objects if the 
vocational-service activity were elin 
nated Pas ing tne ni obiect for 
moment, the econd we find t mal? 
tain and foster high ethical standard 
n business and profe on is all voca 
OT il ervic¢ 
Che th ra ¢ e¢ ne i it y 
f the ideal of service eve Rotariar 
his per nal, € ind omm 
f¢ Each deter y 
vhat part of his activitic devoted t 
s busine Mar ay it is at least 
! ent, but ce " not I thar 
one-ti d ot the Té ( thi one 
ild be lost Ir ng back to the 
first object, if at least one-third of a 
Rotarian’s enterprises are those of |} 
business, one-third of the first object 
would be omitted. The same rule ap 


plies to the fourth object—‘“‘the develoy 


ment of acquaintance as an opportunity 











} 
fo ‘ Te I ‘ ] be along 
these three lines indicated in the third 
ae 
The fifth ol the recog no 
he worthine iseful ations 
ent ( ( 1 
Phe tn ¢ f ne a¢ il nt 
nderstanding d-will, and ir na 
mal peace ( red to | I gn 
t world vsl busine ! 
na men nited n tne ( I 
( ‘ ind ainl i 2 il 
here ! ‘ ‘ cationa ! 
rom Rotary and thi would be one 
hird remaining he great program 
et forth in x objects. 
lo grasp th relationship it see 
desirable to give yme hought to the 
hilo opny ol Rota Rotat not a 
nere dollar-swapping, bac slapping 
“eat, meet, and beat it club” but ha t 
philosophy of its own, one that beau 
tiful, simple, and practical It is not 
new because it has formed the basis 
of every great religion. Accordi to 
the psychologists it was evolved in the 
human intellect through natural proces 


It is the principle of the “Golden Rule” 
ind Rotary’s contribution has been to 
ake this age-old philosophy and apply 
t to modern business conditions. 


Rotary has taken the Golden Rule out 


of its Sunday clothes and put it into 
overalls and set it to work. It is not 
o much concerned with mottoes or text 
for sermons as with actual result 


that the 


of the Golden Rule as variously 


Realizing phraseology 


expressed through the ages is 
‘till too general to meet the re 
quirements of a complex and 
modern business life, Rotary has 


set itself to an interpretation of 


paralleled the progress and expansion 


of business under the new dispensation. 


That these things have changed is not 
to be doubted, whatever may have been 
the influence of Rotary’s teachings. 

In the 


pretty 


old days two rules of conduct 
were 


Golden 


generally accepted—the 


Rule in religion and the “Busi- 


ness is Business” in commerce, but now 
Rotary’s conception of the single stand 
ard has been accepted and a “square 


deal” has taken the place of the rule 


ot caveat emptor “let the buyer be 
ware.” Improper practices are being 


relegated to the junk heap with obsoles- 


cent equipment. 


Playing a “Square” Game 


were de- 


Ebner organizations that 
voted to price-fixing and other un- 
mediums of 


fair methods have become 


research and standardization and are 
making a priceless contribution to the 


It is said that business is 


Business always was a great 


new order. 
a game. 
game and today it is the greatest game 
in the world and as such must be played 
according to rules. If 
play football or tennis, he must follow 


one desires to 
the established rules of procedure other 
wise he is not playing football or tennis. 
These rules constitute the science of the 
game. But one may learn every rule of 
these games and yet not be able to play 


the game. It is essential that one have 
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“Often there is a tendency to look upon our 
Rotary expressions as abstruse and our mot- 


toes as something to be posted on the wall. 
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sounding expressions of principle 
documents drawn by someone emp! 
for the purpose. They must be effect 
codes that express the real purpose 
the members of the craft since the | 
place to prepare for Rotary’s idea 
service is in the heart. 

Calvin Coolidge has said that 
begin with a law 


reform does not 


ends with a law, and any effort 


dragoon the body when the need 

convince the soul, ends in revolt.” |] 
tary first instills the spirit of fair-d 
members, then aids th: 


ing into its 


in expressing this desire in the writt: 


word. True commercial honesty d 
not begin with a code—it ends with 
code. That assistance in the maki 


of codes is a valuable vocational ser 
can hardly be doubted. Broadly, a co 


of ethics assists in clearer thinkir 
gives the public the correct view of tl 
line of business; raises the standard 
the occupation in the 
and produces confidence and good-w 
on the part of the public. Consequent 
the wide extent of the adoption of cod 
has brought aboutimprovementsin bus 
business itself ha 
This 
totary phi 


business wor] 


ness methods and 
taken on a new dignity. 
with another phase of the 
that all 


is a service to society. Th« 


accorc 
osophy which is worth-whi 
business 
fifth object is “to encourage and fosté 
the recognition of the worthiness of a 

useful occupations and the dig 

nifying by each Rotarian of h 
occupation as an opportunity 
serve society.” This is no nev 
thought. Teachers, 
it for centuries. 


Shakespeare said—*Tis no si! 


preachers, 


and philosophers have advanced 





the principle as applicable to 
each of the various lines of ‘He profits most who serves best’ does not for a man to labor in his voca 
human activity through codes of . . . tion.” 

ik: apie’ suggest some intangible reward in the here- er 3 an 
ethics expressing correct stand- best a Benjamin Franklin — said 
ards of practice. after but a practical business proposition “He that hath a calling has ar 

I think everyone must realize that he who gives the best service will achieve office of benefit and honor. 

that there has been a new dis Saint Paul in his Epistle t 


pensation in business. Back in the greatest success in his business. It is 


the days of the Romans, the purely another expression of a practical 


same God was assigned to busi 


conception of the Golden Rule.” 


ness and thieving and the word 


“barter” comes from an. old 


WAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADS 


Krench word meaning “to 


cheat,”’ so perhaps business got 

i bad start in the first place. If we will the skill to play which constitutes the 
vo back about twenty-five years many art of the game. The combination of 
f us can recall the period of muck the art and the science makes the expert 
raking regulating laws, both state and player, and it is not so much the com- 


national, and the general attack upon mitting to memory of definite rules, but them 
business from every source. Perhaps the thorough understanding of the 
this was a necessary period of struggle principles involved in order that they 
because business having emerged into may be correctly applied to any new 


condition which may arise. So in busi- 
which is at once an art and a 
the game played ac- 
cording to rules and these rules express 
themselves in codes of ethies. It is vo- 
cational service of Rotary to aid in the 
building of practical and effective codes. 
These must be more than mere high- 


the age of credit has expanded by leaps 


and bounds, thus presenting opportuni ness 


demands for faith and confi- science must be 


Suffice it to say 


ties and 
dence on every hand. 
that there was an open season for busi- 


ness and everyone seemed bent upon 


taking a shot at it. Rotary was born in 


this and its principles have 


period 


to 


unique 


the 


Ephesians 


rich 


and 


prosperou 
3rethren, 


said—‘“ 


the prisoner of the Lord, beseec} 


you that you walk worthy of th 


vocation 
called; one body, one spirit as 


you 


which he is 
occupational service may be properly 
recognized. 

In the application of these principles, 
Rotary presents another phase of its 
fundamental 
purpose obviously is to raise the stand- 
ard of business practice in each com- 
munity and therefore throughout the 


philosophy. 


are 


your calling.” 

Rotary seeks to make this thought 
effective by giving vocational assistance 
not only to its members but through 
the 
may walk worthy of 


business world that 
the 


wherewith 


called 


in 


The 


the 


ye art 


T 
i 


hope ot 


each 


vocation in 
-alled to the end that th: 


(Continued on page 57 
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A luncheon-meeting of the Rotary Club of Belgrade (Beograd), first club to be organized in Yugoslavia. The presi 

dent of the new club, Dr. Voja KujundZié, is immediately behind the Rotary wheel, while the secretary, Joseph 

Hrncir, is the man in the right foreground with his hand to his face. The Rotary wheel, made of Czechoslovakiar 
porcelain, was presented to the new club by the Rotarians of Prague. 


| - 
Yugoslavia— 
Land of old traditions —and great future possibilities 


By ARTHUR Y. HUYSLER 











UGOSLAVIA—land of ro And so began the long Slav history of ated around which Slav groups coulk 
‘ mance and old traditions. Up- conquest, subjection, bloodshed, and rally for the formation of a great Slav 
on ground steeped in the misery. When the Byzantine Empire nation. But years and years of struggle 
blood of their valiant and _ fell, and the ascendency of the invader failed to fulfill this drea Not unt 
liberty-loving ancestors, the south Slav began, the Slav people only changed the Paris Peace Conference of 191% 
people are now united after centuries masters, and their condition gradually did the opportunity come for the Sla 
of alien rule, separation, and oppres- grew worse. Under the yoke of Turkey to realize thei icial a tior W it} 
sion. The nation nestles in the Balkan many of the Slav groups were sub he sanction of the Peace Conferences 
hills along the shores of the Adriatic merged in orientalism for hundred f Yugoslavia was f ed, and thus ende 
a favored spot for ages. The rugged years r all time the persecution ane ey 
shores of Dalmatia, indented by the On the surface it seemed that Slav tion of these brave peopl 
warm waters of an inland sea, form customs and languages had complete A member of the pat tic fan 
many secluded retreats. These natural disappeared, but evidence of the pe Karageorgovitch wa nlaced on the 
resorts were enjoyed by many of the _ sistence of racial customs would come t hrone, and the S! began to work « 
world’s early seekers of rest and recrea- light, ever and anon, in sporadic flare heir destiny a ers of the w 
tion. Among the elite who have de- ups against a succession of Turkish mily of natioz Yugoslavia 
lighted in the salubrious climate of rulers. When decay gnawed at the ttle less than one hundred thousan 
Yugoslavia were Roman emperors and _ heart of the invader, and his hand juare miles in area, and its populatior 
patriarchs who built pretentious villas weakened in control of his subject f thirteen 1 r ed of Slav 
on the hills of Dalmatia. The ruins with States, Slav, Romanian, Greek, and rroups bound | a es, but through 
many vistages of their former beauty julgar arose in revolt, and established years of separation differing altogethe 
still stand for the enjoyment of the the partial independence of the Balkan n religion, culture, and political idea 
tourist today. States. Serbia was raised out of the Therefore the citizer f this new cour 
The Slav people originally entered ashes of the past, and adorned with all try face peculiar and unusual problk 
this land of promise in the first half of the color, life, and customs of the Slav n administering t government. B 
the sixth century. The pressure of The miracle of the reappearance of ra ympathetic o el certain t) 
Mongol hordes had forced them to leave’ cial customs, habits, tongue, and othe1 by deftly empha ng common interes 
their home in central Russia, and grad- characteristics after generations of r« and depreciating the differences the 
tally they spilled over into the lands pression reveals the unfathomed depths South Slavs can mould and build a la 
of the Byzantine Empire. For many of the racial instinct in the human ng kingdom as a nument to the 
years they were unmolested. Then, in- breast, and the apparent futility of any racial unity. 
creasing wealth and numbers made the attempts to eradicate it by violent Yugoslavia’s wealth is largely p. 
Slavs desirable objects of conquest for methods of denationalization. With the _ tential Her forest and minera 
later emperors of the eastern Empire. liberation of Serbia a center was ere (Continued on page 324) 
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resources are almost 


Rotary in Yugoslavia 








untapped. The basic 
industry of the country 
agricul- 
ture; corn, to- 
bacco, hemp, and sugar- 
in ex- 


at present is 
wheat, 


beets are raised 
portable quantities, but 
the export trade is not 
enough to offset 

The unfav- 
trade balance 
amounts to some 
of millions of dollars, 
and the government is 


great 
imports. 
orable 

tens 


doing all it can to fos- 
ter forestry and mining 
to attain a better bal- 
ance of trade. So far 
conditions have not im- 





proved rapidly enough 
to prevent some emigra- 
of the peasant 
which the 


anxious 


tion 

stock, 
ernment is 
keep intact 
tive soil. However, in- 
dustry is growing, and 
high 
hopes of soon providing 
labor for all its popu- 
lation, well at- 
tracting immigration 


gov- 
to 


upon na- 


has 


Yugoslavia 


as as 

















has a busy future be- 
fore it, both in local 
affairs, and in advanc- 
ing international peace, 
and its members have 
individually pledged 
themselves to make the 
most of the  oppor- 
tunity. 


Yugoslavia s 
Program 


ING ALE X- 

ANDER is mak- 
ing a strong effort to 
promote the internal de- 
velopment of the coun- 
try. His particular in- 
terest is in expanding 
the railroad lines, so as 
to open up the country 














for industrial enter- 
prises. In order to get 
foreign capital to add 
to its present loans, 
Yugoslavia has’ been 
asked to meet certain 
conditions, which the 


king approves, and is 
anxious to fulfill. To 
this end he has called 
for economy in all de- 
partments, demanding 





of a desirable quality, 








SoS ~ 





The key by which the 
country’s resources can 
be tapped is transporta- 
tion. Great areas are seriously handi- 
capped by being entirely without trans- 
facilities. The wooded slopes of 
Croatia, Bosnia, and other provinces 
hold large stands of virgin timber, min- 


port 


and “white coal” sites also 
abound. Thus highways, railroads, and 
seaport construction make up the im- 
mediate program of the government to 
lead the country to the prosperity its 
resources hold for it. And im- 
proved economic conditions will be sure 
to adjust many of the 
social and economic problems which are 


now bothering the country. 


erals, 


natural 


political and 


Rotary in Belgrade 

TT HE flag of Yugoslavia was added to 
Rotary stand of 
flags with the formation of the Belgrade 
(Servian: Beograd, i.e., “white castle’’) 
Rotary Club in the latter part of 1928. 
The organization of the club the 
idea of Dr. Voja Kujundzié who became 
acquainted with Rotary while 
visiting near-by countries in which he 
saw Rotary at work. At about the same 
time Rotarian Sloboda of the Rotary 
Club of Pilsen was visiting relatives in 
Belgrade, and used the opportunity to 
get acquainted with the city’s prominent 
men, and inform them of the interna- 
tional character and ideals of Rotary. 
With the co-operation of District Gov- 
ernor Joseph Schultz of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Belgrade club was formed 


International’s 


was 


ideals 








with nineteen members, and the first 
meeting held October 15, 1928. 

The first president, Ferdinand Gram- 
berg, holds the classification of copper 
mining. Dr. Kujundzi¢, the newly 
elected president has the classification 
of hygiene. The club’s secretary, Joseph 
Hrn¢cir is an architect, while Gojko 
Germanovitch a member of the Bel- 
grade Bourse, is treasurer. 

The club is flourishing; already the 
membership has increased to twenty- 
five, and classifications are being opened 
consistent with sound progress. Lec- 
tures given on local and international 
questions are followed by spirited de- 
bate. One important accomplishment 
has already been achieved by the club, 
and that is the arrangement completed 
by which the Postal Savings Bank will 
disburse deposits on certain holidays, 
helping both merchants and public alike. 
As soon as the government approves the 
club rules, and accords full recognition 
to the activities of Rotary, the members 
expect to begin an animated campaign 
to inculeate Rotary ideals in business 
and community service. The program 
has been planned with a view to assist- 
ing the government in its projects of de- 
veloping the resources of the country 
industrially and commercially. Already 
a second Rotary club is flourishing in 
Yugoslavia at Zagreb. The Belgrade 
club thus has a companion with which 
it can co-operate in Rotary activities. 





Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Belgrade 


drastic reductions in 
the number of political 
appointees, who were 
drawing large salaries and giving the 
government little in return. The im- 
mediate aim for economy is to put the 
country on a gold basis, stabilize the 
dinar, and effectively balance the coun- 
try’s budget. If the king succeeds in 
his program, as he undoubtedly will, 
there is every indication that foreign 
capital will lend large sums for the de- 
velopment of projects in the rich hinter- 
land of the country. Credit is one of 
the chief assets of a new nation, as it is 
the means by which economic progress 
is made in the trying times of indus- 
trial infancy, and the king has the full 
support of business men in his present 
undertaking. <A legal advisory council 
has also been approved to aid the gov- 
ernment in gaining the stability neces- 
sary to raise the country’s credit. A 
number of prominent lawyers, bankers, 
industrialists, and university professors 
act as advisers to the premier on all 


legislative measures prepared for re- 
This board, 


forms in administration. 
consists of eighteen men; eight Serbs, 
seven Croats, and three Slovenes, in- 
cluded in this body are several outstand- 
ing critics of the government, and its 
organization reveals the earnest desire 
of the king to use thoroughgoing meth- 
ods in gaining quickly for his country 
the financial aid that will provide work 
for all its inhabitants in whatever walk 
of life they may follow. With such a 
spirit the country is bound to prosper. 





. 














ramatizing the Civic Problem 


New York Rotary Club stages a mock-trial program 


HARGED with 


night shirt, a banana peel, and 


throwing a 


a black necktie on 


the p: 
ment in front of his store, a 


York Rotarian tried and a 
of his 


» *\ 
Rotary 


New 
juitted by a jury 
the 


The defendant 


was 
fellow 

New 
was Amos Sulka, 


rusader for cleaner 


peers, 
members of Club of 
York. 
haberdasher and c¢ 
launched the “Cleaner 
New York 


the enlistment 


streets. The trial 
Streets Campaign” of the 


club, and led directly to 


of such civic bodies as the street-clean 


health, 


police department in a vigorous, co-ordi 


ing department, board of and 


nated city-wide “clean-up” drive. While 


the trial itself was a “mock trial” the 
results it achieved were real, and made 
the campaign for cleaner streets in 


New York generally successful. 
Andrew Dykes, president of the 

Club of New York highly 

pleased with the results of their achieve- 


> 
LO- 


tary was 
ment, which has not only aroused local 
but 
from both state and national bodies. 

The 
method of 
lem, upon which a Rotary Club might 
to 
a campaign of 


interest has drawn commendation 


mock trial is a very effective 


introducing any local prob- 


launch 
The 


want hear a discussion or 


civic endeavor. 
smoke nuisance, cleaner streets, public 
health, 


service, 


rural-urban relations, social 


all 


service projects would be entertainingly 


and similar community- 
and effectively presented through this 
medium. 

The Publie Affairs 
Charles Brower, 


Committee, with 


chairman, was in 
charge of the New York program. The 
held 


liminary meetings before the trial was 


committee members several pre- 


staged. All details of the program were 


worked out, and contacts es- 


carefully 
tablished 
accordance with the general policy of 
cooperating with other agencies in work- 


with other civic bodies in 


ing out a common community project. 
Everything was done to make sure the 
trial itself would hitch up with the cam- 
paign in a lively, result-getting fashion. 
Whitney Darrow, who had the job of 
writing the scenario and dialogue packed 
his script with local hits and “take-offs” 
to flavor the dose of serious thought in 
the court His 
included a street-sweeper, a policeman, 
and a foreign-born merchant, whose 
testimony against Haberdasher Sulka 
injected humor into the trial. An ac- 
quittal was to be reached, as the defense 
was to prove that the refuse was thrown 


proceedings. witnesses 


By EDWARD J. NELL 


n th dev ss pun 
f attractil itter he ¢ ditior 
f the tres vher han i? 
he throw their litte heir fror 
aoor 
Intere t va eate y he 1 n 
idvance ne aetendant \“ ting i 
Cl Tt r ive é the ¢ ) 
ndicating nat 1 age l 
charg‘ had beer l ad against ni 
and demanding the affair be aired be 
fore the whole « DiInaopu ec meeting 
+ tk > + | 
i le next incneon date Sympathet 
> ] ] ] 
(-) rephes lred in from all sides 


, j 7} 
Rotary Club 1s Jur) 
incheon on the day of 


1D! RING the li 
4 the trial the part 


the stage one by 


icipants Came on 


one, making themselve 






at home in the court-room 


putting the 





and jok 
When the judge, 


feet on the tables, and talking 
ing among themselve« 
last to enter, had taken his place court 
was called to order. This was a signal 


to bring the entire club and guests int 
the play, as they were all ordered to rise, 


as in a regular court upon administra 


tion of the oath. The process of select 
ing a jury was dispensed with by th 
device of an announcement from the 
judge that since the jurymen were all 
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ANDREW H. DYKES 
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Was al mcea rr The " 
? he whole ) e¢ ne va 
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( e4 the trial seve ( t 
( iDb wer! th uch th } 


] 
\ Sulka Free i! buti 
i nk neet wit! i al nea y 
el hur ice tr i 
gether with t A i I 
rating cnaract 
ne event 
“he my t ? t ] 
ifi ( I et | { l¢ t i ‘ ial ) 
W n tne ¢ e ot tne i nowevel i 
he ntinued eet with city officia 
and office. of otner <¢ rroup n ad 
vancing the clean-u] campaign 
Grover Whalen, p e n ner of 
New York, granted a public hearing on 
the ibject of cleans e¢ ind set 
a iuture date for che » on the 
roore ( he cal i y \| rethe. 
sufficien nterest w i Ist I ! 
Campaign toa 1? efinite acc t 
mer? n maintain irat 
‘ 
clean treet n ne « 
Phe Rota ( New Yo 
adopted € n al i i om | ( i 
‘ « y a! } 
ng al pra Cal i i j 
dea. The il was « 
little it bees . 
t age sé yy i é ind no 
, ; ; 
speaking lin had t earned The 
ldge and at rne na a tne ¢ rt 
apers In tne nar ar lid prompt 
anyone who needed it wit} t iling 
the naturalness of the eeding For 
stage property only chairs and tables 


were needed, elevated 


‘ . . + - at ’ | 
stand for the judge. The mock trial 


proved to be a simple which to 
dramatize a local problem. 


of the New York 


needs will at once suggest themselves to 


Way in 
Variations 
suit 


pattern to local 


Rotary clubs. 












BELIEVE wireless, common or garden wire 
I. will be one of the greatest bonds be 
ween che common peoples of the world. We in 
Envland used to regard everyone who lives 
Cl the seas as a savage Now, when most 


realize that in whatever country of 


Europe man lives, he is a human being like 
himself, with a family and a wireless set 
tl ervice on Sunday ind dancing and 
res in the evening, then war presents a 


aspect 


different 


PREMIER BALDWID 


HE back fence started out as a 


dividing line, but it never be 
came a true boundary. That 
was because sound carries 
across a back fence—so it became a 


place for the housewife to trade a cup 
of sugar, or a bit of neighborly gossip. 
Slowly the high board fences that stood 
between back yards were replaced by 
woven wire that could 


back-door 


places today you will find 


narrow strips of 


be stepped across for visits 
and in most 


na the back fences has disappeared 


gether. 
American 


that sound carries 


radio listeners discovered 
across the back fences 
between nations when, on the night of 


Ist, 1929, 


’ was heard from coast to coast. 


February ‘This is London 
calling’ 
Immediately after the dedication cere 
monies of the Bok 
Mountain Lake, Fla., in which the voice 


broadcast, 


bird carillon at 


of President Coolidge was 
listeners were informed of the treat in 
store for them. In less than a minute 


there streamed through loud speakers 


Illustration 
by P. T. Jenson 





the last movement of the 
Rachmaninoff Symphony in E 
Minor, performed in Queen’s 
Hall,- London, and re-broad- 
cast through the network of 
the National Broadcasting 
System. 
The engineers whose work made the 
event possible have declared the test a 
complete success, viewing it as the “fore- 
shadowing of regularly scheduled radio 
broadcasting service across the ocean.” 
The back fence is lessening indeed. 
But this is not the first time it has been 
crossed. Listeners in Australia reported 
hearing the Tunney-Heeney battle for 
the world’s championship, and _ the 
returns from the 
presidential election, 
broadeast for the 
third time in the his- 
tory of radio, in 
November, 1928, 
were heard wherever 
radio fans are found. 


On March 4th, 
the inauguration of 
the president and 
vice-president of the 
United States was 
broadcast and _ re- 


broadcast around the 
world. In the United 
States and abroad, 
radio audiences 
heard the voice of 
the chief executive 
of the United States 
—the voice of Amer- 
ica indeed—talking 
across the back 
fence. The colorful 
pageantry of Amer- 
ica’s most important 
ceremony was seen 
throughout the radio 
world via the de- 
scription spoken into 
the microphone by 
the announcers. The 
average “listener in” 
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Radio 


nternational 


By CRAIG RICE 


little appreciated the elaborate prepara 
tions that had been made weeks befors 
hand. Permits must be secured for the 
planting of microphones along the lin 
of march, wiring laid, and the most 
careful tests. 

So on March 4th, Washington was o1 
dress parade, wearing its company man 


ners and ceremonial garb, but th: 
friendly, neighborly voice has_ beer 
heard before. A cable received by 


Percy Scholes music critic of the Britis} 
Broadcasting Corporation while in Chi 
cago added a new word to the Americar 
fan’s vocabulary. The word “gusty,” 
is the British equivalent of the Ameri 
can term “fading” and is used to indi- 


Prince William, second son of the King of Sweden, talking from 
WEAF, New York City, during his trip to the United States. 
At right—Merlin Aylesworth, president of the National Broad- 


casting Company. 




















‘RECEIVED CONCERI THROUGH 
kK DKA. RECEPTION GOOD, BI GUSTY 
WONDERFUL ORCHESTRA. FINE REN 


)ERING OF SYMPHONY.” eas ar ae 


[These incidents are onl ymie t NJ 10 
ghlights of international broadeast Qs, } | 
gy. Wemust remember that the broad - 
] . + 1] + + rt 7 
xr only knows the small part o ind drama Mie owes 
} lience he reaches e! i l cr 
( a Va a IUS 
Radio Pi 543 
L\adlo F loneers ermed VE the whol. 


aa : : ; ead world Ladio—especial] 
_ are some of us who like to Radi Sse 


remember back a few—a very few “ **erica——went on the 

1 1 farme ang? — sais a 

years to the days when we were sar and immediately 

meers in radio. “’Way back when” programs of agricultural 

the Westinghouse station KDKA began interest went on the ai 

} . ‘ Se, een. Se l ee Radio went int the home 

oadcasting reguiariy scheduled pro- val Wel oO Une 1lome, 

prams there were a few ambitious lis- ana neiptul nitormation 
teners who got the thrill of a lifetime tor the housekeeper went wit 


stening on crystal sets to phonograph has gone into the schools, 
ecords being played in the studio at factory, into the restaurant, 


East Pittsburgh. The writer remembers ing the orchestra, 





riding twenty miles to hear her first church, and lately Walter 
radio concert. It, too, was broadcast returned from retirement to bro; 


from a phonograph record—one which _ to every chil 





fundamentals in mu 
was in the cabinet at home—but the education that until then had beer 
! lege of the fe 


+ + 


have come store 
that added color ar 


drama to the growt 


of radio. 
There was” th 
Hampshire fami 


whose home Was 


danger of destruc 


house, family, and 





; all. There was noth- 
Photo: Wide World 


ing to do but wait, 


Left to right—Harvey Firestone, Henry Ford and Thomas A. ; 1: ‘ 
Edison in the studio of the National Broadcasting Company, at 4" while they 
the opening of the first world’s Radio Fair, held in Madison Waited, the son 

Square Garden, New York City. turned on the radio. 





to the far corners of 
the earth and bac! 


from those corner 


tion in the floods that 


swept New England 





some time ago. The 


entire Tan na 
retreated with 
17 
belongings to the 
ippel sto. an 
: 
tnere were awa ng 
help, while the ang 
wate! lrgea 
through the roon 
] + 
DeLOW tnreatening 
at any minute t 
Carry away the 


» four ¢ 
In tour walis 


all 


irn of a small knob. 


oadcas 


























in Philadelphia; a band in New 
York. That would have been anine 
days wonder a few years ago. To- 


the radio with resplendent 


| le, ‘ 
colors. Back in the early days, « 





listener with an unusual set was 


listen in on a distant broadcast. How day it is just an unusually good 
often in those days members of a radio program. Your natural reaction 
fan’s family were awakened in the mid- is “that such a program must 


dle of the night and called out of bed to cost somebody a lot of money.” 


be told that “I had Los Angeles just a It does—last year the National 
minute ago.” The loud speaker had not Broadcast Company alone spent 
come into general use and it was no un-_ well over twelve million dollars in 
common sight to see three or four mem supplying radio programs to their 
bers of a family, each with a set of great unseen audience, and next 


cumbersome earphones tightly clamped year will spend much more. That 
over his head. is only a fraction of the sum 
On Saturday night, January 12,1929, spent by the Columbia system, 
broadcast to a prospective plus the expenses of six hundred 
or more individual stations. The 
average yearly expenditure for a 


there was 
radio audience of over 9,000,000 families 
owning receiving sets a program which 
included, in one hour, speakers and _ Station of 5,000 kilocycles is in the 





artists from Philadel 

phia, Washington, San 
Francisco, New York, 
and the Cascade tunnel, 
100 miles from Seattle. 
The “listener-in” that 
night heard Graham 
McNamee, famous NBC 
announcer, describe the 
first trip through the 
great Northwestern 
tunnel; Herbert Hoover, 
president-elect of the 
United States, and J. B. 
Campbell, chairman of 
the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 
speaking in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mme. Schu 

mann-Heink singing in 
San Francisco; General 
W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad talking 


neighborhood of $50,000, and for 
the larger stations often runs over 
$250,000. Of this amount a large 
percentage is paid for talent. In 
the chain broadcasting systems 
large sums are spent for leased 
wire charges. Broadcasting across 
the Atlantic will be a costly process, 
but it is almost here. 

The educational advantages and 
entertainment on which such a 
vast sum is spent are either free 
to the owner of a receiving set or 
furnished at a small fee or tax. 
He may sit in his comfortable 
chair at home and listen to features 
that he would pay from $3 to $25 
to hear at an expensive theater. 
Once he owns a radio set he has 


Atwell, Chicago 


Rotarian Edgar A. Guest, poet, speaking from 


nothing whatever to do except to sit 
back and enjoy it. Some one must 


NBC Studio, Chicago. Center illustration 

Colonel Henry L. Stimson, newly appointed U.S. pay _ those millions of dollars. In 

Secretary of State, speaking to a Filipino audi the early days of radio, stations 
ays » Sve s 


ence during his tenure of office as Governor 
General of the Philippines. 


operated by newspapers, schools, 
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Milton J. Cross, senior 
member of the National 
Broadcasting Company 
announcers, recently 
awarded the gold medal 
for good diction by th 
American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 


commercial houses, and 
wealthy private individ- 
uals sprouted mushroom 
like until by the middle 
of 1924, one thousand 
one hundred and _ five 
broadcasting licenses 
had been issued in the 
United States alone 
During the next tw 
years about 50 per cent 
of these stations, finding 
the expense too heavy, 
and a certain prejudice 
against private stations, 
dropped out of existence. 

At this critical point 
in U. S. radio history, 
the American business man_ stepped 
into the field with the result that 
radio has become one of the greatest 
advertising mediums since _ brightl) 
colored advertisements were painted on 
the walls of Pompeii. To quote Merlin 
Hall Aylesworth, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, in a lec- 
ture delivered before the engineering 
faculty and students of Princeton 
University: “And with it all, the ques- 
tion, ‘Who shall pay for the broadcast- 
ing?’ has been answered. Big business 
has discovered for itself that, in addi- 
tion to other established channels of 
communication, the air can carry a 
mighty message of good-will to millions 
of men and women, seated in the com- 
fort of their homes, receptive to music, 
education, and information brought by 
the magic of radio and grateful to those 
who render them service.” Thus we find 
the same business man who is occasion- 

(Continued on page 58) 








butting That Message Across! 


Making your speech a pleasure. not a painful experienc 


By WILLIAM HENRY SPENCI 


at lunche 
ne n by a young 
a brilliant record ¢ 
stant continent. 
neetly and effectively 
and we gave him 


sympathetic and 
encouraging recep 
tion. But he sorely 
a sappointed 
His speech was an 


abject failure and 
we were bored. 
When he got 


knew 


through we 
ttle of his story 


and less of what he 


was trying to say 


The speech was a 
disjointed list of 
nept sentences that 
began nowhere in particular and then 


ended in precisely the same area. 

On my way home I fell to thinking 
of the of 
we Rotarians hear, the greater propor- 
We are 
supposed to be a high-strung nervous 


vast amount speech-making 


tion of which is so poorly done. 


people lacking in patience and endur- 
ance, but surely the way in which we 
of dull 
refutation of the 


sit through hours and dreary 


oratory 1s a charge. 


It can only be explained by our high 
appreciation of 


prompts us to keep on hoping 


good public speaking 
which 
that the next speaker will surely give 
us the expected thrill. 

With the 


creasing demand 


and 
for 


effectively 


great seemingly in- 


men and women 


who can speak before an 
audience one wonders why more do not 
perfect themselves in the art. A person 


hour he 


will be asked to appear on some program 


never knows the day or when 


to “make a few remarks.” The farmer 
grange, the 
luncheon, the professional man in his 


n his business man at 


association, the laborer at the meeting 
woman at her club, 
the 
the cit 


liable 


of his union, the 


the suburbanite at neighborhood 


mprovement league, izen at a 


political rally—each is at any 
time either to be asked or want to make 
a speech. Many turn such opportunities 
aside because they feel themselves in- 
whereas if they the 
matter a bit they would realize that the 
art is not so difficult as it would seem. 
Of course, according to the old saying, 
“Orators are born, not made.” No one 


could deny that there are some who are 


capable, studied 


ya 
cttngs, 








Speech-making is an art that 
anybody may acquire-——by 


learning how to prepare. 











apparently endowed by nature with 
gift of eloquence. Anyone who listene 
discriminatingly to the late i 
Jennings Bryan realized that t ail 
ing which he undoubtedly received 
not give him all his power. He begar 
with large natural endowments of ten 
perament, physique, voice, and ment 
capacities which were the foundatior 
upon which he built his art. Neverthe 
less, any intelligent person may lea 
to talk before an audience credita 
and effective and, ne Ww tal tr 
pains to learn, he will find it decide: 
rewarding, for there no agen¢ which 
Ss yotent! eniarge ne c onal it 
fluence as tl power to master asseé 
bli 


The First Thing to Do 


OST the iilure n pu 
M speech happen because there ha 
been faulty prepara r Occasiona 
one may get Dy W 1a pleasing e al 
graceful delivery, but if he ntinu¢ 


getting applause on false pretenses ne 


penalized by diminishing audiences. A 


good speech is one in which the speaker 


has something to which is worth 


Say 
hearing, and the prime test of its worth 
is originality. I do not mean novelty but 


the utterance of one’s own thinking. So 


~\ \ 
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black and white without a wasted 


Write it 
you 


word. and re-write it 


intil are sure you have it 


This sentence need not be 
finished 
It is really not intended to be 
It is the 
the speech is to 


right 
a part of your speech. 
eed thought from which 


grow and it 


had better be kept under ground. 
Your Next Step 

| AVING planted this seed 

; thought leave it alone long 

That 

having defined to yourself 


enough to sprout. is, it is 
wise, 
clearly the one idea which is to 
be the 


to give it 


subject of your speech, 


time to work sugges- 


tively on your unconscious mind. 


Go about your business till 
another day, then sit down with 
your idea and analyze it, setting 
the 


you want to make concerning it. 


forth clearly points which 


Make an orderly logical outline 


ot these. It will be easier for 





you to remember and for the 
audience to follow your speech 
if one thought leads naturally 


by sequence into another. There 


fore, get a good, well-articulated 


framework upon which to de- 
velop your ideas. “Firstly,” 
“secondly,” and “thirdly” need not nec- 
essarily be said when you are on your 


feet, but they had better be pretty dis- 
tinctly marked in your mind, or people 
will leave the meeting saying “He didn’t 
yet anywhere.” 
Having made this outline and taken 
a little 


mind, it 


time to get it firmly fixed in 


is best to put it away and for- 


while—if possible, for 


When you sit down 


get it for a 
twenty-four hours. 


to work again, do not consult what you 


have already written, but begin once 
more, re-stating your theme to your 
elf, and making the “points” as they 
occur to you, jotting down such ideas 


as may amplify each, working in illus- 


trations in order to make your thought 


clear. Think your speech through to 
the end. You will doubtless be surprised 
to find that you have a lot of material 


of which you were unaware when you 


began 

Again put these notes away with the 
rest and if time affords on the next day 
repeat the process without consulting 
previous This time 


preparations you 


will have still more material. Think the 
peech through once or twice from be- 
ginning to end, making your notes as 


full 


and forget it, 


as time allows, then go your 

until another day. 
Perhaps next it would be well to write 

the 


thereby and clarify your thought at any 


speech. You will gain confidence 


point where it Take out 
all those which have 
cumulating. them carefully. It 
will be a revelation to you to learn that 


the idea has been put in several ways 


may be vague 


notes been ac- 


Read 





‘““QOrators are born, not made.” 


and that you are not shut up to just 
one fixed order of sentences and para- 
graphs though the 
in the various notes 
same general trend. 
Now, if you feel you must write it 
all out, visualize yourself as before the 
audience you are to address, imagine 
yourself speaking, and let your speech 
flow through your pen (or typewriter) 


ideas 
the 


sequence of 
may follow 


onto paper. Work as fast as you can. 
Do not bother with corrections: attend 
to them later. Write without paying 


any attention to your notes previously 
your will take care of 
that unconsciously, for it will move in 


made, memory 


the grooves that you have already cut 
for: it. 


And Finally— 


I AVING written the speech out, put 


it away. “But shouldn’t I memo- 


rize it?” Heavens, no! Don’t look at it 
again. A memorized speech is a snare 
and delusion. It is full of tricks and 


traps for the speaker and usually leaves 


an audience cold. Occasionally the hear- 
ers are astonished at the feat of a won- 
derful memory but they forget what 
has been said. 

No, do not try to remember a single 
A little while before the hour 


of your speaking take time to be sure 


sentence. 


that you have in mind clearly the se- 
quence of your general ideas, then when 
the chairman you get up on 
your feet and think the subject through 
again, out loud. Say the first thing that 
occurs to you—and then, as Lyman Ab- 
connection, “let 


calls on 


bot once said in this 
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nature caper,” only, when y 
are through, sit down. If y: 
keep cool and do not try to r 
member everything you intend 
to say, you may trust your ow 
mental processes to cause you 
utter the right thought at th: 
right time. 


The Post Mortem 


pa first attempt wit} 
this method may be dis 


appointing to himself. He ma 
be tortured afterward by the 
recollection that he left out som: 
fine things which he wanted t 
say, but experience will tell hin 
that what he did say was doubt 
less more apropos than what he 
might have said. After all, t 
suit the occasion is a major r¢ 
quirement for any speech. 

It will be recognized that ] 


have been addressing direct] 
the beginner. One would say 
other things if writing or 


speech-making in general. Fo: 
instance, about reading in prep 
aration. There will be occasions, 
of course, when one is asked t 
speak on a subject in a fiek 
within which he is not fully at 
home. In that case, before at 
tempting any specific preparation, it 
is best to read as widely as possible, 
until the mind is saturated with infor 
mation and then follow the 
suggested, without attempting to em- 
body other people’s ideas. The informa- 
tion gained in reading should be trans- 
ferred and transmitted through the 
alembic of one’s own personality. 


method 


Of course, a short quotation, here and 
there, will not be amiss in any speech 
But, the injunction “be yourself” should 
be closely observed, especially by be 
ginners, as you can make yourself a 
more natural speaker by expressing in 
your own words the ideas you gain fron 
your reading. 

Using your own words means that 
you have thoroughly digested the ma- 
terial. You will then be more concerned 
with time in which to say all you want, 
rather than with any lack of ideas on 
your subject. On the other hand t 
force your mind to express undigested 
ideas results in the agonizing speaker’s 
pastime of groping for words. 


It should be added that if a person 
wishes to become successful and effec- 
tive in speech-making, whether as a 
vocation or avocation, he should read 
constantly and widely. Of course, h« 
should read thoroughly within the field 
of his specialty, but his reading should 
go beyond that. Let him read anything 
that is worth reading. All is grist that 
comes to the public speaker’s mill, and 
the more varied his reading the more 
interesting he will be before an au- 
dience. 





Para Nuestros Lectores de Habla Espanola 








Lo que Significa Rotary en Relacion 
con las Naciones 


Por el Dr. JOAQUIN ANORGA 


S necesario para llegar a | 



















a ia Inayor parte ae is diversas actividad na n I Huey 
exposicion completa de la 1 comerciales, industriales o profesior ¢ sanas inten ‘ t 
finalidad de este Tema, seguir ales de una ciudad, en que cada uno ativa , 
en su desarrollo, una marcha de sus miembros 0 socios actue conform: en a 
ntética, es decir, partir de lo simple a a los preceptos y recomendaciones estab es sent ! 
» compuesto, de la parte al todo, del lecidos por el Rotarismo, ha de realiza nala il i a 
lividuo rotario al conjunto universal positivos beneficios a la poblacion en qu f lad, 
ie actualmente integra la hermosa or radica, ha de realizar una labor educa mie aa \ 
ganizacion que llamamos Rotary Inte) tiva que abarca plenamente los camp de la cot tert 
itional de la educacio1 il la educacion Y esa labor de R t 
Empecemos por decir, jue ¢ In Civica, pues aspira al perfeccionamient ( s realizar e? , ha y 
Rotario?, géqué condiciones debe reuni individual del rotario, al mejoramiento a hacerse p ! ! 
1 individuo para considerarse como de sus actividades que han de ser justa extiende a tod } nte 4 
embro de un Rotary Club? El Ro y equitativas y estimula al amor al iZAa ’ 
irlio es un hombre escogido, seleccio interes pol la « idad en que vive Vy a la i ne me i 
nado de un grupo de individuos que se que prestigia po 1 ejemplar cond ’ en Pau H 
- : : ‘ 
lican al desarrollo de alguna actividad Ksos hombres que se asocian y consti er Rotary Clu n 
ercial, industrial, profesional, ete. tuyen un Rotary Club, que laboran ur irde e} ! 
{a de ser ademas director, jefe o admi dos por los mismos ideales, que respira ericano, en | . el \ 
strador de ese grupo de hombres ac \f ‘ nla O : 
s y laboriosos; ha de estar capaci ( ad 
tado para representar debidamente en be, cor ' a4 
Rotary Club al nucleo a que pet 79 ntingente di le 143,000 ’ 
nece, de modo que el sea el nexo que Penset ; ' 
establezea un intercambio de ideas y con- ule i 
»ptos entre el Club y la entidad que él n e! I ( 
yresenta. Es decir, el Rotario ha de ter ( 
un receptor y un trasmisor: recibira n de « , ol « 
Club, normas, consejos, iniclativas 4 ento de ot tant ( ' " 
ie trasmitira a su gremio o nucleo y oo ma nacion. ¢ eh 
su vez podra llevar al Club, informa del nexo ( 
mes y problemas de su grupo. En " nes hh naciona . 
esumen, cada Rotario esta simbolizado ‘ ral . 
los dientes perfectos de esa rueda, a nocet ibrazar ( 
iestro emblema, que establece multi- : Rota ( } ( nt 
es relaciones entre los hombres y las ‘ 1. Imagine , Rota 
istituciones. ( inte } 
Dijimos que el Rota- i irraiga 
rio es un hombre selec 1 { i i 
to, escogido, un tndivi extensa , el mu 
; 10 que ha de sentir en e ¢ nde esne 
todo momento verda- in indo a ma 
dero interés y afan por ‘ , bla , 
la persecucion de tres que con sus 1 
fines importantisimos: bene frutos a 
12 Una conducta pri- a tod gor 
vada _intachable. 2° indo su caracter, YY 
Una conducta __alta- ec te Sas ot 1 perfumada flor 
mente moral y honesta . purificando su_ espiritu, 
en las actividades de su negocio, pro 


haciendo al hombre bueno, moral, 
fesion u ocupacion, y 3? Un interés in- 


tenso por el mejoramiento de su_ po- 
blacién o ciudad. 


tuoso, civico y factor puro de la gran 
hermandad que constituye la poblacion 

entera de la tierra. 
Expuestas las caracteristicas princi- Qué significa Rotary 
pales del Rotario, es facil comprender DR. JO AQUIN ANORGA con las naciones? Es Rotary una cadena 
que un Rotary Club bien organizado, en aap que tiene actualmente 


en su relacion 


sus poderosos 
el que se encuentren representadas la Matanzas, Cuba eslabones en cada uno de los 49 pais« 
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mas progresistas del orbe. Eslabones 
que se mantienen enlazados por tres 
fuerzas indestructibles el entendim- 


iento, la buena voluntad y el deseo de 


una paz internacional que existe en el 


pecho de los hombres de negocios y 


profesionales de todo el mundo, unidos 
por e] ideal rotario de Servir. 

Rotary, con su desarrollo sorpren- 
dente, con su hoja de servicio magnifico, 
ha cimentado un crédito una esper- 
anza. Se le respeta, se le considera y se 
espera con fé que sus frutos contribuyan 
eficazmente al afianzamiento de la paz 
internacional. 

Muy ilustres personalidades han ex- 
presado un elevado concepto de Rotary. 
Kl Rey de Belgica, que honro con su 
presencia las sesiones de la Convencion 
Internacional Rotaria celebrada en Os 
tende en 1927, acepto muy gustosamente 
u titulo de Rotario Honorario, y tuvo 
frases de encomio para nuestra Institu- 
cion. El Rey Jorge de Inglaterra, en 
cierta ocasion en que hablaba de Rotar- 
ismo con el Presidente de Rotary Inte 
national, le dijo a éste: “Me gustaria 
mucho ser Rotario”’; a lo que contest6 
nuestro Presidente “Su Majestad, la 


clasificacion REY esta abierta.” 
Warren Harding, Presidente de los 
Estado Unidos, en su discurs de aper 


Internacional 


San Luis, dijo: “Los 


tura en la Convencion 


Rotaria de hom- 


bres de Estado tienen sus problemas, 
los gobiernos también tienen los suyos; 
pero si fuera posible que ustedes infil 


traran el espiritu de Rotary a través del 


mundo y lograran su practica y aplica 
cion, serian muy pocos los errores de la 
Humanidad.” 

Mr. 


Japonés en Alemania y 


Miyaoka, Embajador 
Ministro Pleni- 


potenciario en Londres, que asistié como 


Tsuejiro 


rotario a la Convencién de 
“No 


nuestra 


delegado 


Toronto, dijo: existen limites de 


estados en confraternidad ro- 


taria. Si el mismo sentimiento que nos 


caracteriza, caracterizara las acciones 


de los gobiernos, no existirian cuestiones 
internacionales.” 


Los primeros Ministros de Espana e 


Italia, notables estadistas de Francia y 


Alemania, han hecho declaraciones que 


+ 


acreditan notablemente a nuestra Inter- 


nacional Institucion. 


Es innegable el Rotarismo ha 


que 


triunfado. Cumplirse 24 anos de su 


fundacion puede vanagloriarse de que 


es verdaderamente internacional, de que 


ha influido notablemente en todos los 


sectores de la vida mundial, de que se 


le re speta v se le considera \ de que sus 
doctrinas practicas, hacederas, han de 
llevar a la humanidad por un mejor 


derrotero. Rotary unira a los hombres 


estimulandolos a la realizacion del ideal 
de Servir, de ser utiles y de alejarse 
cada vez mas del ogro terrible del ego- 
ismo y la ambicion. Unidos todos en 
una misma aspiracion, el triunfo defini- 


tivo no se hara esperar. Senores, ya lo 


dijo el primero de los rotarios cubanos, 





el que solo vivi6 para servir, para ser 
util y que en todo momento predicé el 
bien y la justicia, el apostol de nuestra 
Independencia nos legé este bello pensa- 
miento: guerras vendran a ser 
menores cuando los hombres amen con 
igual intensidad las mismas cosas, cu- 
intelec- 


“Las 


ando los una comun atmosfera 


tual.” 


ACTIVIDADES EN LOS 
DISTRITOS 
Conferencia Del Distrito 25 


Con la esplendidez que era de esper- 
arse se llevo a efecto la Conferencia 
Anual en Santiago de Cuba, durante los 
dias 27,28 y 29 del pasado mes de abril. 
Kl magnifico programa confeccionado se 


 eeeeeneeeneen — TSS 


| 
A fin de poder resenar en esta 
1! Seccién las diversas actividades | 
Rotarias de los Clubs de Habla |] 
| Espanola, dirigimos un Ilama- 


miento a los Secretarios de 
clubs a fin de que hagan un_ | 
hueco en sus labores habituales | 
v lo dediquen a resenar corto y 
| 
| 
| 
} 


conciso las mas importantes 
las actividades Rotarias de los 


contribuy- 





} 

| clubs respectivos, 
endo de este modo a exteriorizat 
las actividades Rotarias de los | 


clubs de Habla Espanola. 





cumplié en todas sus partes. Magnifica 
fué la asistencia a Santiago de Cuba— 
veinte de los veintiun clubs del Distrito 
se encontraban alli representados, al- 
gunos con Delegaciones numerosas. 
Muchos y muy provechosos beneficios 
se han de recoger de esta magnifica y 
extraordinaria reunion, en el orden 
Rotario los trabajos presentados y las 
resoluciones adoptadas han sido de gran 
importancia en el aspecto social y de 
companerismo, el Rotarismo se ha ano- 


tado un verdadero triunfo! 
Buenos Hijos 
Los Clubs Rotarios del mundo han 


recibido hace poco una simpatica cir- 
cular del Rotary Club de Bilbao, Es- 
pana, escrita a raiz de la campana difa- 
matoria iniciada en contra de Espana, 
como acontece siempre que una nacion 
se presenta ante el mundo como guia- 
dora de progreso o flor brillante de es- 
piritualidad. 

El Club de Bilbao pide la ayuda le los 
clubs hermanos en su programa desvir- 
tuador de la infamia que sobre Espana 
trata de arrojarse presentandola como 
campo de reyerta y de combate, par 
quiza, detener la expontanea y multiple 
voluntad de visitar a Espana cuando se 
aproxima la fecha de las exposiciones 
en Sevilla y Barcelona. 

La Madre Patria tiene muy buenos 
hijos en la America Latina, quienes se 
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Rota 


mism; 


uniran a los esfuerzos de los 
de Bilbao, ya 
“Espana abre con esta ocasi 


que segun sus 
frases 
su pecho al extranjero. 
contemplacion los tesoros de su arte, s 

naturales, su industria flor 


ciente, su progreso material cada di: 


Le ofrece a 
bellezas 


acrecentando, y sobretodo, la cultura 
hidalguia de sus hijos, aspira a que « 
mundo la conozca y la juzgue porg 
conociéndola sabe que sera querida \ 


amistad deseada.”’ 


Sonsonate, kl Salvador 

El Club 
reciente fundacion ha emprendido co: 
interes su labor en beneficio de la loca 


Rotario de Sonsonate «: 


idad en donde esta establecido; trabaj: 
porque no sea clausurado el “Colegio d 
Santa Catalina de Sena,” 
que tenga casa yv 


ayudandola 
subvenciones; ayud 
también a la “Sociedad Antianalfabet: 
y demas colegios establecidos; se pre 
ocupa por intreducir agua potable a 

ciudad; estudia el problema de 
del Maiz’; y 


preocupa por la instruccion rotaria ce 


“Carestia finalmente, 


sus miembros leyendo, comentando y di 


cutiendo su _ literatura. Es nuestr 


mejor deseo que sus esfuerzos 


seal 


recompensados por el éxito mas con 


pleto. 
Var Del 


Reuniones Informales En 
Plata 
Oscar Rodriguez 
chaga, Rotario entusiasta del 
Club de Buenos Aires tuvo el 
de celebrar en el magnifico balneari 


E! Dr. Don Sara 


Rotary 


aciert« 


argentino Mar del Plata, unas reuniones 
informales, convocando para, todos los 
sabados durante los meses calurosos a 
los miembros de los diferentes Clubs 
Rotarios de la Republica Argentina que 
veranean en el balneario. 

El mismo Rotario Dr. Rodriguez 
Sarachaga de acuerdo con el Rotario 
Don. F. J. Medus donaron a la Colonia 
de Ninos Débiles que funciona en Mar 
del Plata las para ¢ 
traslado a la playa de los ninos enfer- 
mos de coxalgia. 


sillas necesarias 


Donaciones Del Club De La Calera. 
Chile 

El Rotary Club de La Calera, Chile, 
hizo entrega hace poco, en la Plaza San 
Martin, a la Autoridad Comunal, de 
varios juegos infantiles que dicha insti 
tucion construy6 en la mencionada 
plaza. El Secretario del Club puso en 
posesion al Alcalde de esas obras y este 
agradecio en nombre del pueblo el sig- 
nificativo obsequio, con lo cual dijo, s¢ 
vienen a confirmar los nobles fines que 
persiguen los Rotarios  practicand 
obras de bien para la humanidad. 

Entretanto, los ninos ya aprovecha- 


ban el obsequio, en medio de _ gran 
alegria! También se hizo entrega del 
Carro Ambulancia que muchos socios 


del Rotary Club costearon para dicha 
localidad. 
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t ris possessed of a robust sense of 
English advert ing, by the 
is getting out of the amateur 
Class. It no longer bears the aspeet 
idvertising written by correspond 
ence-school novitiates It is modern 
derniy illustrated and humanly 


en. A sense of 


humor 


' : : ‘ . 
urishes in the good, rich loam 
himan contaet The fact that 


a 
sen Se 
\lyert 

eir 


wers on 


Ves 


English 


newspaper pra 


evidently 


ot 
it 


ges 


more than the advertisers’ 
of humor It proves that the 
isers take it for granted that 
prospects have one, too No 








MAKES CLIMBING EASY 
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It takes two things to get a thrill 
out of tackling a “sporty” hill 
—a good car and good petrol. 
YOU have the car—every 
garage has the petrol— 


PRATTS 


! 





Exhibit in proof of English sense of humor 

















vhich 
] roud 
ifae 
with 
rter 
omdiuee 


and 


lion-and 


the 


homes 


hotel 


Scouf 
boves 


nient 





(‘on 


person 
added 


refusal 


the 
the 
in 


tomer in the price of the 
order, but 
came from the first 
than a 


directly by the cups 
luter 
order 


no less 


jare unless such a 
customer, It 


donation to the 


in other words charity where none wa 
deserved 
Ixn't this true 
WARKE S. Woop 


Indiana 


Michigan City, 
(Lam not a Rotarian so am simply butting in 


Varmalade™ 


“Muffins 


lo the Editor 
I read the April issue of The Roraktan 
vith much interest As aun Englishman, or: 
[ should say a former one, being a resident 
here now for the past twenty-two vears, 1 was 
highly amused at Mr. Carter's article, Angk 
American Contrast I did not realize that 
Chicago was as middle-western as not to have 
Tea Shops Iam happy to inform vou that 
San Francisco has loads of Tea Shops where 
they serve Tea and Muffins, Crumpets and 
Pikelets, and even Marmalade These shops 
do a land offies business between the hours 
of four and five-thirty Phe only way ] ean 
cecount for it is, it must be the metropolitan 
atmosphere of San Francisee 
y. J. EVANS 
I Angeles, Californii 


Blazing the Rotary Trail 
Histor) 


a Footnote lo Rotary 


Mditor, Tre Rovrartan 

Harking back to the time when Rotary 
lirst tarted in San Francisco, reminds one 
of returning to the place of his birth after 
an absence of twenty or more year It 
iwakens many pleasant memories of Tuces 


since forgotten, and scenes of pleasures 


These columns are open to read- 
ers of the magazine for discus- 
affecting 


sions of questions 


Rotary policy or procedure, of — | 


local or international import. A 


meeting of minds across the 
table 


many problems, corrected many 


conference has solved 


thoughtless practices. These 
columns are intended to fulfill 
the same function, and will be 


helpful to the extent that club I] 


officials and members enter into 


frank discussion. Contributions — | 
| 


| 
are welcomed. but should be as | 
e . ° | 
brief as possible. | 
| 

| 


during interesting days that can 
be repeated 
Rotary Club No. 2 


Francisco in 1908 by 


Those¢ 


was organized in San 


Hiomer W. Wood, an 


uttorney of San Francisco, after some cor 
respondence and contacts with Paul Harris, 
the founder of Rotary in Chicago. The char 
ter members were Homer W. Wood, J. I’. 
Fraser, Frank Turner, Jim Patrick, Roy R. 
Rogers, Walter Webster, and Dr. Woolsey. 
Dr. Woolsey stated that in the year in 
which Rotary had its inception in San Fran 
cisco, Homer Wood was one of his patients 
Ilomer came into his office for treatment one 
night after a very strenuous day's work, and 
casually threw a bundle of papers on the 


doctor's desk, saying as he did so: “Doctor, 
look over those papers and tell me the next 
time I come to your office what you think of 
the idea of such an organization.” Dr. Woo! 
sey carefully read them and the next time 
his office, stated that he 


Hlomer appeared in 


Jater 
Wis 
first customer 
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theught the idea a capital one and sugye 

that they get a bunch of representative 

to start a Rotary club in San Francise 
At the first preliminary meeting Dr. W 


sey suggested the name of “Rusty Roe 
who later served splendidly as ; 
was particularly well adapted for that 


secretar 


tion, After two or three preliminary 1 
ings in Homer Wood's office with about « 
or ten interested business men, the 1 
meeting of importance was held at the 
Union League Club, at which meeting th: 
cussion crystallized and the second Rx 
club in the world was started. 


Wood was the first 
1908 to 1910, and was 


Homer W 
holding office from 


presicde 


only president of the San Francisco clut 
held office Jonger than one year, It 
fortunate for Rotary that Homer's law | 


give a great dea 


tice permitted him to 
his time to the activities and development 


Kotary, which was then in the embr 
stuge: otherwise, the progress made or 
Coast would have been exceedingly slow 

06 enlisted the aid of his brother, Walter 
Wood, to help him organize the Los Ang 
elub 

When Homer Wood was first elected pre 
dent there were approximately sixty me 
bers, some of them being drawn into Rot: 
at that time from mere curiosity and tr 
ndvantages. But the uniqueness of the ¢l 
and the fellowship, had a ver lasting gu 
on some of the early members, whiecel 
them interested indefinitely 

Rov KR Rogers acted as official secre 


after the club 


for seven or eight \ 
tenth preside 


years 
ganized, and was elected the 


ory 

of the San Francisco club. “Rusty” Roge 
as he was called, gave a great deal of t 
und effort to the details of the organization 
in fact, a great deal of the credit for the 
cess of the club can be traced to the untiris 
efforts of Homer Wood and “Rusty 


Rowe 

In 1911 Arthur S. Holman, a San Fr: 
cisco insurance agent, was elected preside 
Ile was another individual who fortum 
in having ability to manage « 


wis 
considerable 


pranizations. Hle gave Rotary considerat 
time and study, and deserves honorable mi 
tion 

There were many obstacles to be overco! 
in these days, and if it had not Deen for tl 
untiring efforts of the charter members of 
the San Francisco club, Rotary would ne 
have made very much progress on the Pacitir 
Coast. Nearly all the old timers in the Sa 
Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles club 


realized the many difficulties which had 
be overcome in the early history of Rotary 
Many of the early presidents felt that thes 
were yvroping in the dark trying to see the 
light of day, and because of the fact that the 
Pacitie Coast clubs were so far away fron 
the mother club in Chicago it was quite 
long period of time before any supervision « 
any instructions were received from tha 
source, 

California, and the Pacitic Coast proved t 
be fertile soil for the spread of the Rotar 


birth of the 
City on thie 


after the 
sister 


principles, and shortly 
San Francisco club, our 
Past side of the Bay impregnater 
with the Rotary idea and as a result Club Ne 
5 was born in Oakland through the efforts of 
the San Francisco group. 

It was but natural that Angeles—the 
wonder city of the South imbue the 
Rotary, and in that sturdy city sow 
opened the fourth Rotary club. 


became 


Los 
should 
spirit of 


From the sunny South the next outbreal 
came in that magnificent city of the Nort} 
west—Seattle, Washington—-where Club Ns 
5 was instituted by the first president of the 
San Franciseo club. 

Ilaving now sown the seed of Rotary al 
along the Pacific Coast, the San Francisec: 
club left the inevitable harvest to the respec 
tive sections, and we all know the result 
Rotary in California, in Washington, and i: 


Oregon, spread by leaps and bounds until the 


wonderful spirit is astir in every town of 


consequence, and the aspirations inspired in 
the minds of the citizens, not all of whom 
could be embraced by Rotary, found expres 
sion in the establishment of other service 
clubs, all working to the same glorious end 

the attainment of harmony and concord 
among our own citizens, and spreading that 


other na 
benetit of 


self to 
the 


above 
result to 


same spirit of service 
tions, which can but 
mankind, 

WILL B. 


Goober. 


San Franciseo, Cal. 
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Phe I 


guests prominent in the political life of the 


its active interest in affairs making for national progress 
ibout, he stated, by a frank diplomacy that stoops to neither se: 


German Visitor at 
Paris Rotary 

PARIS, FRANCE—Baron Moritz von 
Bethman of Frankfort-am-Main was the 


Hy 
ill 


st President of a German Rotary club 
to sit at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Paris Rotary 


later made the observation: “Baron von 


of Paris. One member 


Mexican capital w resent. Ambassador 
for 


I 
and pleaded 


ret intrigues nor unsavory 
family of nations rather than neighbors living within high fences 
t as Ul real pt lem » awa I 
i ns¢ responsibility in the h 
ward his fa and communit I 
child must be taught to lose hims¢ 
something greate than lf, ar 
this way come into his rightful o 
unitic 
University Course 


not able to conceal his 
emotion at being the first to come to sit 
He thanked the 


clubs for having assisted at the inaugu- 


Bethman was 


among us. French 
ration of the Berlin club, and was com- 
missioned to tell French Rotarians how 
much Berlin Rotary had been touched 
by the offer of the Angers (France) club 
to take at its expense a German child for 
one month to be cared for at Vichy.” 


Judge Tells Methods 
of Dealing with Delinquents 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS—The prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquents is one of 
growing seriousness, according to Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot, who spoke before 
the local Rotary club. Punishment by 
confinement or retribution fails in most 


in Busine ss Eth cs 


St. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN—A chai 
Business Ethics has been endowed at 
Northwestern University, Chicago, 


Miss Cora Vawter, who intends in this 
way to perpetuate the ideals of he 

father, the late William A. Vawter, a 
former member of the Rotary Club of 
St. Joseph-Benton Harbor. This action 
brings to the university, of which he 
was a trustee, one of the first courses 
of the kind given in the United States. 
Lectures were inaugurated by Dean 
Wallace B. Donham of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, who will be fol 
lowed by leading financiers during the 
first year of the course. 


a better understane 


\l 


( 


Rotary Club 
Activities . 


“ll puta girdle round about the earth in forty minutes” —~Midsummer 


lonorable Dwight W. Morrow, United States Ambassador to Mexico, speaking before the Rotary Club of 





S280 000 
Ve 4 Boy 
MONTRE 


Raised 
s Home 
AL, ¢ 


ANADA 


if Montreal outgrew 

id quarters, as it was 
ninety under-privileged 
signed for fifty rhe 


Montreal undertook to raise $ 


hor 


its wn 


The 


ne, to be n 
campaign 


members 


AUG 


Ov 


ern 


as 
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In every 


arted am 


$75,000 





Night's Dream 











from ninety per cent of the mem 
bers, and with thi nitial success, a 


quiet unostentatious appeal was made to 


the J ublic. The goal set was reach 
passed, as the final figures revealed a 
total of $280,000. The expense of the 
campaign was only $476.33, which was 
paid by a public-spirited Rotarian. The 
amount of money raised fron ich a 
modest expenditure ets a re d for 
other clubs to emulate The new home 
or under-privileged boys of Montreal! 
be built in Weredale Pa ane 
ommodate two hundred | 


lalks on Six Countries 


Interest Vembers 

BROKEN Bow, NEBRASKA An inter 
esting program designed to turther the 
cause of international relations was that 
ried out by the local Rotary club re 
ently. Brief talks on various countri 
here totary cl ire. found were 
yiven b ix member and in the ir 
ance ot each count the numl ( 
clubs and the number of Rotarian vere 
mentioned. The countries discussed were 
Spain, Germar Sweden, Czechosk 
akia, Chile, and Mexic The tand of 
flags of the fort ¢ nt cour é navir 
| ota club \ List { ike ne 


he fthetent Plan of 


) 
De CLOPINE fequaintance 
/ i 


St. Louis, Missourr—Dr. Sam Baer, 
Rotarian of St. Louis, reports an excel 
lent plan pursued by the Rotary Club 


of London, England, in arranging its 


luncheon groups. Each luncheon-table 
] presided over by a captain, elected 
for one month, whose duty it is to see 
that everyone is made acquainted. No 


the table 


supposed to sit at 


member 1s 


with the same captain twice in succes- 
Captains take special interest in 
when the introductions of 
called for, the 


visitors at his 


S10n. 
visitors, and 


visiting Rotarians are 


captain introduces the 
table. There may be an idea in this plan 


adaptable to your own club. 


Paul Harris 
Farewell to Minot 
Minot, NORTH Dakota—The Prairie 
Flower, bulletin of the Rotary Club of 
Minot “scoop” when its en- 
terprising reporter secured a 
message from the 
just before the close of the Ninth Dis 
trict Conference, and Mr. Harris’ de- 
parture for the East. The 


messsage is to be framed and cherished 


achieved a 
farewell 
founder of Rotary 


farewell 


as a memento of the visit of Paul Harris 
to Minot. 


Rotary Club Endorses 

Civic “Housec leaning” 
CLEVELAND, OHI0O—The 

county prosecutor has been making an 


Cuyahoga 


active drive against corruption in high 
places in the Cleveland city administra- 
convicting 
certain officials of illegal acts. The Ro- 
tary Club of Cleveland along with other 


tion, and has succeeded in 


has endorsed 
the prosecutor 
against graft and bribery. In a letter 
commending the Rotary club’s resolu- 
tion, W. G. Vorpe, Sunday and feature 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Deal 

said in part, “Critics of Rotary very 
Rotary clubs are 


civic and service bodies 


the vigorous action of 


often point out that 
strong for ideals as topics of discussion, 
but when it comes to putting them into 
practice they are rather weak. Here is 
one case in point where the ideal has 
been made practical as far as any civie 





ROTA:iLIA 


THE 


organization could lend its moral su 


port.” 


Service Clubs in 
Harmony Meeting 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON—A “get ti 
gether” meeting of Rotarians, Kiwar 
ans, Lions, and other service clubs wa 
held recently in the new Seattle Muni 
pal Auditorium. Over one _ thousan 
members of the various clubs attend: 
the meeting, indicating the close ha 
mony that exists in this big family « 


clubs. 


Canadians Subscribe to 
British Miners’ Relief 

REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—After cor 
sidering a suggestion from Distr 
Governor Fred McNally that this R: 
tary district, the only wholly Britis} 
district in North Americ: 
some contribution to the 


Rotary 
should make 
relief of the British and Welsh miner; 
the local Rotary club has sent a co) 
tribution of $1 per (approx 
mately $105) to the fund. 


member 


“International Day” 
of Unusual Interest 

COLUMBUS, OH10—Representatives o! 
fourteen countries were guests of the 
local Rotary club at a recent luncheon. 
The guests listened to a vivid account 
of the history of Rotary, and of its 
ideals and objects. Several of the guests 
spoke frankly on conditions in their own 
countries. Henry Janzen, of Dutch pai 
entage, formerly of Russia, now of Can- 
ada, told of present-day conditions in 
Russia, while Dr. S. S. Zung of China 
attention to the fact that “six 
members of the Chinese Cabinet are 
graduates of American Universities.” 


called 





When the fifty-piece band of the Brookings, South Dakota, high school turn out on dress parade they wear their latest gift from the 


local Rotary club 


by Rotarians when they first sponsored the band. 


the capes and over-seas caps done in the school colors of red and black. The band instruments were all furnished 
. . ‘* . ‘ “ 7,99 
These girls and boys journeyed to Sioux Falls, South Dakota, to play “R-O-T-A-R-Y 


and other selections for the delegates to the recent Nineteenth District convention. 








countries W 


f their 


as 1? 


native 


d by guests from Argentina ar 
. 
nent Questions 
x 
locational Service 
LINTON, MISSOURI—Sp l 


at least one of which is receiving 


lerable publicity just now, wer 
ised at a vocational service mec 
f the local Rotary club. The sever 
les were: 
1. SI ld the pay n emp 
yvorth more than he 
{ i I t 
= i il employe lhe re 
ty Is of illme 
supp t ru nave in i 
1 t I no grei l 
~ fol avancemer I 
portun Where that 
s 1 h another " 
» his advan Ly Would 
y po mm, ol ild 
knowing abe 
e did know ab 
$, A store iver ed ru ~ 
2 The hose had b 
I Irr levt bu ! 
1 no ippear it } 
! 1 tl hie tore WwW 
i I first Wa 
Is t il t main Waet 
rg Is b publishing 
esumabl re paid for, f1 reas 
fhe ib ‘ 
( 1 Fried estimontial ’ ] St 
( Should a merchant warn a 
Ws Is being approached 
( ner whom the first 2 
l ’ wt dead beat 
\ iblisher selling eneyeclopaed Yer 
nal ounty uper 
lopaedia if itt 
1 the vor! th vill \ 
nalation ro if, provice } 
' ehebe hal etl 


1 Rotary Veeting 
Oy the High Seas 


~4¥ lle de France,’ IN Mtp-OCEAN 


ss . 


When the Reverend John B. de Ville 


there wer 
this 


’ Gary, Indiana, discovered 

of 
? 

sel he posted a notice calling a meet 


number Rotarians on board 
Rotarians responding represented 
ities in the United States and 


in Mexico. 


one 


In a brief talk each Rotarian 


ttending the meeting told of the Rotary 


nfluences at work in the countries he 
had visited that were bringing the 


people of the world closer together in 


the interests of peace. The home clubs 
of those attending the meeting were no- 


tified of the ship-board gathering. 


Vore Flowers 


For Farms 


PURCELL, OKLAHOMA 
1927, 
president of the local Rotarian club, ex- 
pounded a bright idea. Rose cuttings, 
Rotarian Schwartz, are often 
numerous than for 
the grower’s needs—yet there are plenty 


No- 
then 


Back in 


vember George Schwartz, 


argued 


more is necessary 


of people who have no roses at all. 
Other Rotarians saw the point. Thus it 
happened that at the meeting of the 
McClain county federation of farm 
women’s clubs, there were 3,000 
cuttings for distribution—free. 


rose 


Not 


‘ 3 <i 
a r i { 
I} i * 
: , IIR 
; Seep 
i has i al i 
A « ‘. al f t I 
ane? . 
$500 | 
Ora rs ‘ (hy f 
AN CALIFORNIA—( A 1] 
a i res n Ontario Rota ar 
I i meml | ind Rotary, na 
ivelled n a ent i} 
i! nas sense r I rarea at ? 
Rotary’s S h Of t. Reeent R 
irian Allen off g $500 I 
and t 1 tne I me 
th ind Ww as an award 
the il high ato} vho | 
ared and de red the best oratior 
Rota. Sixth O Pleased with tl 
ffer, Upland Rotariar ire Naving 
a ade high-sel ran 
Na ) winners eact int i 
! cal ntest W ) engray 
t aqu B I tinge the $500 
! the San Antonio ( mu 
H tal ) it { I 
lr Club Hears 
Talk an Teen 
DERRY, IRELA I"} rrand 
Irish Drama Arthur S 111 
cen a) ! r 
the Der Th il is amat 
has been cont “ t \ 
heatre for th t i nas u i i 
Australia and An and f1 
ch re of ences | ! ma 
al for his elightful tal 
100 Crippled Chil 
Laken to Clini 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY—Three hut 
dred children need of dicine l 
re} r both wet aken to the 
children’s clinic ( ers of the : 
Rotary club under the dire n of th 
crippled children’ mittee on the da 
this committee had charge of the ¢ 
program. “Daddy” Allen was one of tl 
principal speakers. He declared that 
nearly half of tl uses of ypled ck 
dren arise fror reventable cau 
which show the vast i for communit 
work en in s branch of socia 
service. 
Peruvian Conference Discusses 
Communtily Service 
AREQUIPA, PERI All clubs were rep 


resented at 


in this city, 


portant 


much 


months 


enthusiasm, 


¢ 


! 


+ 


ne 


and 


ea 


] 


di 


the large amount of i: 


business 


» 
. 


strict 


transacted 


as 


tay 
tary 


if 


i 


‘onference held 


assured 


activity. 


ti 


occasioned 


many 
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on the 
Vediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th, 1930 


A modern Odyssey on the “Ship of 

Homer st 
sail the Inland Sea, 
To all her usual ports she adds the 
Islands Valta, 


Corsica and Cyprus and the in- 


Splendor” the large 


steamer to to 


historie of Vayorca, 
teresting cities of Casablanca and 


Barcelona. 


land of 


Pharaohs... twisting alleys to e 


from robed Berbers to the 


ay 
cathe- 
Aloier Be 


Land and a long 


boulevards . . . from sombre 
drals to carefree plazas. 

Monaco, the Holy 
stay in Egypt during the vibrant 
social season. Leisure daysin Madeira, 
Greece. Turkey and Sicily ... Naples 


and Gibraltar. Generous stop - over 
privileges; returning by Majestic, 


Olympic or Homeric. 


14,000 miles in 65 days—the seventh 


Mediterranean Cruise of the Homeric. 


Full particulars upon request 


THOS.COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philade Iphia Boston Baltimor Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Fram Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 














comumrn Practical Problems ..,, 


SERVICE 


f Rotary Service 


SERVICE 











Vocational 
Nervice 


May ue of th magazine 


there was described a plan used by 


the Brooklyn, New York, Rotary 
Club for keeping its members mindful 
of Rotar deals as applied to busine 
It cor ted « distributing cards at 
each week] meeting bearing me 
ethical or prac al thoughts on |} l 
‘ A somewha lar plan ha 
heen used to advantage | the Rotary 
( b of Winr eg, Canac (250 men 
t } 
At each meeting there is posted on 
rge sign so that everyone can read 
{ i question pertaining to vocation: 
ervice and ethics. This question is als 
published the same week in the club 
publication. At the club meeting the 
president announces the question of the 
day and requests each man in attend 
ance to take particular notice of it 
because he may be called upon to an- 
<wer it at the next meeting. 


The following week, another question 
the 
both questions 


posted beside the question of 
that 


will 


previous week, so 


will be there, which announce the 
plan to those members who might not 
have had the opportunity of seeing the 
previous week’s question. 

get the plan started two 
clul handle the 
Guestions of the first After 


this the president is free to call upon 


In order to 


members are asked to 


two weeks. 


any member in attendance to answer 


the question of the week. 


The important feature of this plan 
that each member adhering to the 


first law of nature “self-preservation” 
will naturally take particular note of 
each week’s question. In this way a 
good deal of thought is given to every 
question. An opportunity is also cre- 


ated for members who have a tendency 


to be timid t 
Rotary 


express themselves on 


subjec ts. 


For clubs desiring to use this plan 
the following questions might be help- 
ful in illustrating the types that are 
suitable for discussion: 

(1) Should a manufacturer or whole- 


saler seek to increase his business by 
supplying the retailer to whom he sells 


with display or vending equipment? 





(2) Should items in addition to those 
ordered by the customer be sent to the 
customer with the statement that thev 
are being sent on approval only? (Ex- 
ample: A photographer who sends one 
photograph framed when he is deliver- 
ing an order for photographs, and who 
notes on the bill that the frame selling 
for so much is sent on approval). 

(5) Should a handle mer- 
chandise which is so that the 
customer is likely to be misled regard- 


retailer 


? 
marked 


ing its true nature or quality? 
(4) 


wholesalers, 


Should the manufacturer sell to 
and 
the same or at different prices, or should 


jobbers, retailers at 
his price be based entirely on the quan- 
tity purchased, he selling at equal prices 
to purchasers of equal quantities? 

(5) 
because it was not delivered on the date 


Should merchandise be returned 


agreed upon by buyer and seller, even 
though the delay in delivery did not 
cause any loss to the buyer? 

(€) Should the manufacturer indulge 
in, or should the retailer permit the 
practice of the manufacturer’s offering 
premiums or other inducements to em- 
ployees of the retailer to force or push 
forward the merchandise of this par- 
ticular manufacturer? (Illustration: 
Some of the manufacturers of toilet 
articles agree with sales persons in the 
toilet goods department of department 
stores and drug stores to pay them a 
premium or to compensate them on a 
percentage basis for recommending the 
articles made by the manufacturer, in 
preference to similar articles made by 
other manufacturers who sell to the 
same retailer. Instances known 
where the manufacturer has actually 
paid the entire salary of the 
person, the retailer not having to be 
concerned at all with the matter of 
paying the sales-person. 


are 


sales- 


vocational-service committee of 
the Liverpool, England, Rotary Club 
(156 members) prepared a program 
plan which other club vocational-service 
committees may find adaptable to con- 
ditions existing in their clubs. 

Eight speakers are used in this plan, 
each from a different line of business 
or profession. The subject for discus- 
sion is “Improving Business Conditions 
--If you had a perfectly free hand, 
what steps would you take to improve 


The 


conditions under which business is th 
general benefit of all concerned?” As 

guide for the eight speakers, each ot 
whom is limited to seven minutes, the 
schedule of sul 


chairman prepares a 


topics such as the following: 





Il. THE CLIENTS OR CONSUMERS ' 
Pull disclosure by sellers 
ticles to be guaranteed Buye 
oO have absotute contidence 
not be dependent on their ow) 

dyiment rhe maxim ca 
emptor to be banished from 
arket 
! Secret commission 
Phe just price 
] HE EMPLOYEI!I 
Educationa itie 
I Recreation 
Coopera xirtnerships 
d Pension ‘ 
‘ No opr apprentices 
aqua funit 
ITI HWE FELLOW-TRADER 
, Closer cooperation 
by) Greater disclosure of invention 
Assistance of small traders 
opposed to undercutting with the 
object of driving them out. of 
business 
dad) Rlimination of unhealthy co 
petition 
(e) Avoidance of price-cutting wars 
(f Seduction of clients 
(g Reduction of advertisement 
IV. THE SUPPLIER 
(a Support those with high business 
standards 
hh) Require best guarantees 
(« No sweating 


Community 
Nervice 
Child Welfare Congress 


HE Rotary Club of Havana, Cuba, 
is responsible for the initiation and 


successful conducting of the first 
National Congress of the welfare of 
the child. Four leading Havana Ro- 


tarians were elected into the executive 
with a number of 
citizens, to 


committee, together 
prominent Havana 
sent their club and be active in all work 
connected with the congress. The fina] 
session of the congress held 
the 31st of December, 1928, and a highly 
interesting resolution was adopted de- 
claring the rights of the child in fol- 
lowing ten statements: 


1. The child has the right to recognition 
by the State of its responsibility for protection 
of childhood. 

2. The child has the right to be born under 
social and physical conditions which will lead 
to a normal life. 

3. The child has the right to legislation 
Which will establish his parentage and identity 


repre- 


was on 
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The cooperation of public officials, teachers, and mar 


blic-spirited citizens was obtained in the formation 


se broad, general rules for the improvement of cond) 
ns affecting children, and many admirable recommenda 

. } } ] . n th . 

ns applicable to local conditions were based upon thes 

leclarations. 
> q ) 
feroplane Rac es fol Boy , 

The boys’ work committee of the Ventura, California, 
Rotary Club, under the leadership of Rotarian Charles A 


Cole, has been for the past year very successfully develop 

i a new field for boys’ work. 

The group of boys with which they are working are 
clean-minded boys, mechanically inclined, and find great 
nterest in studying and completing model aeroplanes and 
sailboats. 

Whenever a boy finishes a model, he takes it to the club, 
has it registered and is given a certain number of points 
f merit. Once every week, a meeting is held at which the 
ys have discussions about their future racing schedules 
As a rule, after the meeting, an expert addresses the boys 
on some mechanical subject. The leaders feel that this fea 
ture is the real practical side of the club in which the boys 
take a great interest. Besides addresses on flying and 
sailing given by local aviators and naval men, talks on 
such subjects as acetylene welding, geology, machine-shop 
practice, electricity, and foundry work were given by ex 
perts along these lines, which makes the talks so much 
more interesting and instructive. 

An exposition of models was held, and prizes were do 
nated to the best exhibits. Recently the owner of the local 
airport offered to take four of the boys by aeroplane to and 
from an interclub competition at another city over on 
hundred miles distant. 

Rotarian Charles A. Cole, 1355 Church Street, Ventura, 
California, will gladly send a copy of the Boys’ Club 
Constitution to those interested in forming a 


Colored Pictures for Se hools 


The Rotary clubs of the Sixty-Sixth District (Czecho 
slovakia) for the past two years have been conducting an 
educational activity that is proving very interesting as 
well as educational to the children. This activity consist 
of an exchange from school to school of colored pictures 
points of interest and beauty all over the world, secu: 
from the managements of railroad companies. 

The Rotary clubs have provided glass cases for the 


pictures, which hang on the walls of the schools. Each 


picture has a short descriptive story attached to it. 
These pictures are a welcome supplement to the usual 


school equipment, and enable the students to gain a 
intimate knowledge of the beauty spots in their wt 
country, as well as other countries. 

This activity is not restricted to cities in which a Rotary 
club has its meeting place, but it extends into the rural 
communities also. 





SO NECESSARY- 
so often neglected— 
the pause that refi ‘eshes 


Let go, everything! Just for a 
minute. Relax. Take a tip from 
athletes and successful business 
men who have learned the impor- 
tance of the pause that refreshes. 
... That’s why Coca-Cola is served 
today in so many busy offices and 
workshops and so many busy men 
take time to visit the nearest soda 
fountain. It’s the wholesome, de- 
lightful way to pack a big rest into 
a little minute. 


Phe Coca-Cola Co Aclanta, Ga 


Drink 





over 8 witpti08N 
A DAY 


HAD ro BE GOopD ro GET WHERE IT Is 











zene - GAPPY LITTLE 


SONG BIRDS 


ARE 


HERE FOR THE SUMMER 
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ime to have them settle or 
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very summer 


hree. If you don't catch the this 
ar. ¥ may get the second littie brood 
nea ou How w € 
ing the happy little s t 8 an 
watching them hunt the worms 
bugs, moths. cater ] r 
nnoying insects that 
choice trees, shrubs and flowers 
DODSON artistic bird house 
are a feature in the most beaut! 
ful estate countr club ul 
parks all over America They are 
in a class by themselves ¢ ut 
count of their supertorit ce 
slun, matertal and wor hip 
Sold onl direct at prices ever 
rs of modest homes can well 


Martin House Vhis fascinating book “Your 
of 48 Rooms Bird Friends and How to Wit 

Them" sent io anyone who love 
our beautiful song birds It tllust rates, deseribes 
und vives prices on all styles of bird houses, shelters 
bird bath special food ete, \iuiled free or 
equt 


JOSEPH H. DODSON Ine. 


557 Harrison St., Kankakee, III. 











NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 
Now anew parage adjoining You 
can drive vour car right into Hotel 
Sherman 
1700 ROOMS —-Each with Bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 
s make the 
n in Chi- 
every 





Rotarians from many climes alway 
New Hotel Sherman their home whe 
eago. Chicago Rotary Club Lunche 
Tuesday at 12:15. You wi find a rea 
Rotary welcome here 

Frank W. Bering 
Vice Pres. and Man 


Ernest DByfield 


President Dir 











Rotary Decorations 
For Club Meetings or Dinners 
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PUSH-PINS 


Moore Push-less Hange Tr 
he Hanger with t 
to use Won't ar wall 
10¢ Pkts. Everywhe 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
(Wayne Junction), Philadelphia, Pa. 









Mountain Camp 

A splendid 

activities is shown by the Rotary Club 

of Milton-Freewater, Oregon. President 

Dick Monahan the sponsoring 

and financing of a Camp Fire Girls 
mountain camp. 


Club Service 


Welcome Mr. | isitor! 


fo aging of 
up their attendance each week by 


way to begin Rotarian 


reports 


Rotarians make 
visiting clubs other than their own. It 
is interesting to observe the methods 
used by various clubs in making visit- 
ing Rotarians feel “right at home.” 
The Rotary Club of London, England, 
uses the following efficient and effective 
plan: 

At the 
sided over by a captain whose 


table is 
duty it 
table is 
made acquainted with the others. If a 
visitor is seated at the table, the cap- 


luncheon each pre- 


is to see that everyone at that 


tain makes it his especial duty to see 
that the stranger is made known to 
all at his table. When the introduction 
of visiting Rotarians is called for the 
the visitor to the 
marked “captain.” 


captain introduces 
club. One 


Those acting as captains volunteer for 


seat is 


one month, and no member is supposed 
to sit at the table with the same cap- 
tain twice in succession. This stimulates 
thorough club acquaintanceship as well 
as making the visitor feel at home. 
Several invite visiting Rota- 
rians to assemble near the speakers’ 


clubs 


table and each visitor is requested to 
give his name, classification, and name 
of city in which his club is located. 
The presidents of some clubs select 
a different Rotarian of the host club 
each week to visiting Ro- 
tarians. Other ask 
visiting Rotarians to them- 
selves, and some presidents invite visit- 


introduce 
club presidents 


introduce 


ing Rotarians to sit at the speakers’ 
table. 
Plans for introducing visiting Ro- 


tarians and for making them feel “at 
home” vary, of according to 
the membership of the club. A plan 
which works splendidly in a club with 
a membership of 400 would not work 
so well, if at all, in a club having a 
membership of 35. Each club should 
extend a cordial welcome to all visit- 
ing Rotarians and adopt a suitable plan 
for introducing visiting Rotarians to 
the members of the club. 

The responsibility for making visit- 


course, 


ing Rotarians feel “at home” is as a 
general rule assigned to the fellowship 
It is the task of the fellow- 
authorized by 


committee. 
ship committee, when 
the president or board of directors, to 
see that visiting Rotarians wel- 
comed, introduced, and properly taken 
care of. Some clubs provide the mem- 
bers of the fellowship committee with 


are 
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special badges, and other clubs provi 
the committee with special Rotary ha 
Now that Rotary is going into mo; 
countries, the possibilities of devel 
ing fellowship with peoples from a 
over the world are increasing daily 
(Note: Every 
should produce a 
showing that he is a member in gow 
standing of Rotary Club. This is par 
ticularly essential if the visitor receive, 


visiting Rotaria; 


membership car 


any special courtesies, as some club: 
have had unfortunate experiences wit! 
persons who fraudulently represent: 


themselves to be Rotarians.) 


Club Singing 


Club singing plays an important part 
in practically every Rotary club mee 
Rotarian Edwin M. Steckel o 
North Carolina, U. S. A 
speaking on the subject of club singing 
said: “An ideal Rotary club is a hay 
the 
bone of music, therefore a singing club 
is both successful and ideal. Musi 
makes the world fit to live in—musi 
makes Rotary a happy place to spend 
an hour once a week. A club that 
doesn’t sing is a dead one—worse thar 
that—they have music at 
Nothing will ‘wash away the dust of 
life,’ nothing will make uw: 
one big family in Rotary so quickly 
and so successfully as hearty singing.” 

An excellent editorial the 
of John P. DePagter, on the subject of 
club singing appeared in a recent issue 
of “The Tattle-Tale,” official publica 
tion of the Kenosha (Wisconsin) Rotary) 
Club. It read: 

“Spring is in the air. Buds are swell 
ing on the branches of tree and shrut 
Thunder clouds gather and again w 
hear the rumble of Jupiter’s bolts as 
he hurls them the heavens 
Spring poets scribble and spring song- 
Hence it 
We 


ing. 
Gastonia, 


monious club. Harmony is back 


funerals. 


everyday 


from per 


across 


sters sing their scribblings. 
is mete that we write of singing. 
have Rotary songs in mind. 

“By nature, man is a singer. Go into 
the wilds of Africa, Borneo, or the 
South Sea Islands; reach down to the 
lowest known form of human life, and 
you find them expressing their 
tions in song. It is of the 
men of Borneo that their music is sweet 
and fascinating. A _ so-called civilized 
white man, listening to the chants of 


emo- 


said wild 


the natives feels the urge to slough 
off the mantle of culture and join in 
the dance. Negro melodies are well 
known, and it is said in the South that 
when black laborers stop singing, 


something is wrong and wants investi- 
So we repeat, man sings from 
urge, so to express his 


gation. 
an inherited 
emotions. 
“Further, we find among primitive 
man that the song shows the quality of 
his feelings. The song of war is throb- 


bing with fierce strains of fantastic 











DISTINGUISHED 
SHIPS 
FOR GOOD 
ROTARIANS 


If you are going to Europe this summer, 


may we remind you that the enjoyment 


of your trip depends large measure 


on the selection of the steamer that 


will earry you across. Service must be 


of acknowledged excellence, whether 


you go First Class, Cabin Class or Tour- 
Third Cabin. Your companions on 

the voyage must be the kind of people 

you will enjoy meeting. 

Assure de- 


yourself of a thoroughly 


lightful trip by booking on a White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport 
liner, as so many Rotarians are doing 


You 


Magnificent 


choice of 
White 


largest 


nowadays. have 


Pe 
The 


Star 


your 
Trio” of the 


Line, Majestic (world’s 


ship), Olympic and Homeric . . the 
cruising 


Also 


famous world 


Red Star fleet. 


Belgenland, 


liner of the the 
superb Minnewaska and Minnetonka, 
Cabin liners, 


tlbertic. 


and the outstanding 


Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric and 
lo travel on these distinguished ships 
or- 


standard of an 


half a 


is to sail under the 


ganization which for century 


and more has specialized in utmost 


ocean service. 


1 Broad- 
Chicago 


For complete information address No. 
New York; 180 No. Michigan Ave., 
460 Market St., San Francisco: 


where or 


way, 
our offices else- 


any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED /TAR LINE -ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 








hords The song of rejoicing sounds 
1 jubilation of feeling. The song of 
love hrobs with tenderness; and the 
song rning oans ke the sob 
he h winds in the jungle. So 

s with al i\ ind so it should 
t n r o1 at n We were 1 
» see Rota song books re-appea 
Phe yntain words that portray the 

! t R ! im music to. suit 
evel vod. It well that we sing of 
Rota deal yr in no other way il 
h re SO ’ bedded in our 
ng I vell ) ng other song 
No man er i \ une more thar 
he writer, and we nd them in ! 
Ro vy book in plenty. Sing them, and 
sing m ofter But among them, let 
is do—as we are now doing—sing and 
earn th ongs that glorify the ideal 
x which w and He profits most 
vno serves Dest ie 

Does uur club have club singing? 
Do you have a song leader? Does your 
lub have a inist? Club singing 
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this a 


such 


Vember sh ip Turnot el 


1 


nuai turnover r replacement 


bers, is unavoidable in every 
‘lub. 


om city, 


Loss of classification, re 
death, retirement from 
other 


reasons all tend to 


] } ? 
considerable problem. 


otarians see an advantage in 
sates a large num- 
who 
Ro 
continue to prac- 
Nevertheless the 
membership per- 
the end 


at the 


much as it cre 
ivoluntary past Rotarians 
a certain extent, absorbed 
nciples and 
principles 


ich 


finds its 


ffering considerably at 


ear from what it was 


yg will ience disadvan- 


exper 
he continuity and development 


embership as a whole is broken 
the cl ib 


oft this 


program ar 





hanged 
n personnel. 


lestl ion arises are we to 


» great a turnover in member- 








ship?” The answer is “Care in select 
ng members and in filling unfilled 
classifications.” The tendency in most 

ibs is to fill immediately any clas 
sification which has become unfilled for 
easons already mer ned However 
indue haste in f g this classificati 
may) esult n or emporarily illing 

Consideration st 1 be given to the 
question { yl ne not he ro 
spective membe s permanently located 
in the city—whether or not his busir 
s fi estab nec vhethe1 l I 
he fu realizes |} gations ar 
luties, and milar considerations 

A classificatior irvey will, in the 
great majorit ases disclose a lar 
number of unfilled classifications. Here 
again the tenden s to put on a mem- 
ership drive and in the enthusiasm of 


CHOKE-PROOF 
Because the Collar 
of this Shirt is 
Shrink-Proof ! 





Here’s something new. Lustray! A 
fine broadcloth shirt with a collar 
that won't shrink no matter how 
many times it’s washed! No need 
to be choked by a shrinking 
collar. No need to give your 
shirts away because shrinking col- 
lars have made them unwearable! 
And the shrink-proof collar isn't 
the only reason why you should 
wear Lustray shirts. No sir, not if 
you like to be smartly dressed. 
For Lustray Broadcloth Shirts are 
beautifully soft and lustrous and 
silky. They not only look good 
and feel good but they are 
good. They’re cut full for com- 
fort, made well for wear and styled 
right for smartness. ; 


Tern Sab, Si | Ah tae | 
DONT SEND A CENT 
We want you to get acquainted with this 
master shirt. If your dealer hasn't a Lustray 
in stock we'll send you a Luatray 
white or fancy pattern 


either 
--. don't send usa 
red cent! Just sign and mail the « oupeon below 
to us. In a few days one of Uncle 
men will deliver itto your door, You pay him 
$1.95, the cost of the shirt. 

Wear the Lustray Shirt. If it 
doesn’t give the service we claim for it, send 
it back to us and we 
without a whimper! 


MAIL THE 


Sam's post 


Have it washed 
ll refund your money 
Is that fair enough? If 
COUPON TODAY! 


ea SW SAA\\) 77x 


LUSTRAY 


BROADCLOTH 


SHIRTS 


Cut, tear or chew 
off coupon, fill it 


in and mail it. 


at is, 











See ee tml et 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc. Dept. T6 
331 Broadway, New York City 


Send me as marked below: 





Collar size (Collar Attached 








(How many?) __ White Lustray Shirts 
How many?) Fancy Pattern Lustrays 

at $1.95 each. . 

I understand that these will be sent to me C. 0. D. 

Parcel Post. 

NAME eee 

ADDRESS 


City and State 
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MAY ELECTIONS 





=R108 2R105 =R106 
Qut with the old, on with the 
new. The proper presentations 


will make the installation meeting 
i fitting one 


ay eee eh 
{nd don't forget the 





RIM #R112 
Prices on Nos. 105. 106 and 108 
from $4.00 to $7.00 in 1O0kt, 14kt 
and Iskt 
Prices on Nos. 111 and 112 from 


$2.50 to $7.00 in 10kt, 14kt, I8kt, 


and I2kt top gold. Diamond 
centers trom $10.00 to $100.00 ad 
ditional Kevstone to Jewelers. 
Order through vour Club Jeweler 


Clubdiscount offered | 
Write for the New Rotary 
Catalogue. Now Ready 

The Miller Jewelry Company 

Manufacturers 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


orSecretary 











WORKSHOP. 


Electrically Operated 








This Complete M ac Workshop 
Now Sent on 10-Days Free Trial 


Send now for details about this big, powerful, sturdy equip- 
ment. 36” lathe, § saw, 4” jointer, 1-3 Horse Power Motor, 
Jig Saw, and all units for a complete motorized workshop. 
Lasy to operate. Shipped on approval, ready to plug into 

eht socket. Plans and inatructions furnished emeniie 
»ow prices and convenient monthlyterms. GET DETAILS 


Midland Appliance Corporation 
636 225 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
} lease send details. 


Dept 





Education in French Switzerland 
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x FOR GIRLS x 
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° FOR BOYS . 
‘Institut Gabriel Rauch” |} 
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AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
VERSATILE ENTERTAINER 
Speaker, monologist, pianist, toast- 
master—offers 15 to 90 minutes of 
laughter for your meeting, banquet, 
etc. *‘A sure-fire attraction.” 


Write himfor brochure and particulars. 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


“200 REALLY FUNNY STORIES” 


Just published! Compiled for Speakers, 
Entertainers and all who enjoy story telling, 
by popular radio and recording artist. It’s 
$1 postpaid. 














making a big hit! 


JOSEPH D. O’DONNELL, Dept. R., Hazleten, Pa. 





increasing the club membership, pro- 
posals are not considered as carefully 
as they should be. 


The caution here is—avoid haste and 


build for permanency and continuity. 
International 


Service 


T the April 2 meeting of the Rotary 
£ & Club of Chicago a magnificent trib- 
ute was paid to the late Marshal Foch, 
while the funeral was on in France, sev- 
eral thousand miles away. 

Rotarian de La Chapelle 
(vice-president and general manager, 
Von Lengerke & Antoine), a natural- 
ized American who was a sergeant, Ma- 
chine Gun Company of the 175th In- 
fantry, 156th the French 
Armies at Gallipoli, in Servia, and 
Macedonia, from 1915 to 1917, placed an 
exquisite silver wreath at the feet of a 
life-size, draped portrait of the famous 
French soldier. Jacques, in 1908, was 
appointed a member of the French Mili- 
tary Mission to Washington and at- 
tached to the French embassy there. 
The portrait was flanked by the French 
and American flags at half-mast. This 
was a most impressive ceremony and 
many a tear stole silently down the 
cheeks of the audience as the bugler 
softly sounded “taps” and the audience 
of seven hundred stood in sombre si- 
lence. The portrait and wreath was sent 
to the Paris Rotary Club, the wreath to 
be placed later on the tomb of Marshal 


Foch. 


Jacques 


Division of 


4n International Program 


There comes to us from the Rotary 
Club of Calcutta, India, an address de- 
livered by Rotarian General H. Hart, 
before the Rotary Club of Wellington, 
New Zealand. A few of the most strik- 
ing passages are here reproduced which 
may be of use to other Rotarians in 
planning an International program. 

“As you know, the sixth Object is to 
understanding, goodwill, and 
If ever the 
was ripe to promote these ideals, surely 
it is now while there are still living in 
every in the 
men who took part in the last war, and 
Anyone 


promote 


international peace. time 


civilized country world, 


know how terrible it can be. 
who has given any thought to this sub- 
ject knows that what happened in the 
last war is but child’s play compared 
with what will happen if there is an- 
other. Death and destruction will not 
then be limited to the trenches or re- 
stricted war zones, but every sizeable 
town in each belligerent country will be 
bombed from the air, and men, women 
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and children, old and young, regard 
of sex, will be killed off like flies. W) 
is the use of it all, and where dos 

lead us to? 

“One may ask, ‘What Rot: 
done, and what can Rotary do?’ \ 
must remember that Rotary is only 
its infancy. It is first necessary t} 
Rotary should be established in ev: 
country in the world, and so well esta 
lished as to be able to exercise an 
fluence in the community. Much h: 
been done in this In 19 
Rotary was little known outside of 
Continent of America. 
lished in forty-eight countries and the 
are over three thousand active Rota 
clubs today. Its growth has been ph 
nomenal. 


has 


direction. 


Now it is esta 


“There are two questions which I f¢ 
constantly arise when the subject 
International Service is discussed. ( 
is, if we advocate international peac 





should we not, at the same time, ins 
upon immediate and wholesale disarm: 
ment? I say no, most emphatically 1 
Disarmament by itself will not brin; 
international Wholesale 
mament without something to give s 
curity would be more likely to provok: 
war than promote peace. What is rr 
quired is a completely new internation: 
thought—a complete mental change 
international outlook. 


peace. disa 


“The other question is ‘Does not th: 
Kellogg Pact bring about the 
we desire?’ Again I say no. The Kellog; 
Pact may mean a great deal, or on the 
other hand, it may mean nothing, cd: 
pending almost entirely upon the extent 
to which our American friends are pr¢ 
pared to endorse the Pact and develop 
by joining with other nations in pr 
viding the 
carry it out. 
the right direction 
willingness of nations the world over t 
welcome some method or system to r 
place war. There is still lacking the 
measure of security. This is Rotary’ 
great opportunity. I am convinced that 
numbering as we do among our men 
bers the leading business and profe: 
sional men of the world, some satisfa 
tory method can be devised to meet the 
requirements of all nations. A great 
opportunity is awaiting Rotary toda) 
and I am sure Rotary will rise to th: 


resuit 


necessary guarantees t 
It is certainly a move 


and indicates th: 


occasion. 

“IT believe the time will come 
there will be held conferences of repre- 
sentatives from the Interna 
tional Service Committees to coordinat: 
methods, exchange views and for the 
definite purpose of trying to seek som« 
solution to this problem. Working 01 
these lines, I am convinced that Rotary 
will prove one of the 
most active organizations in the worl 
for developing and bringing about 
international understanding, goodwill 
and peace.” 


wher 


various 


strongest an 
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The Women of Rotary 


The Exchange of Youth Movement as a Test of 
Intelligent Parenthood 


By HELENA WEATHERBY 


HE sons of Rotary have heard 
about the exchange-of-youth 
movement. Some of them have 
friends lucky enough to have entertained 
ne of those boys from far away, 01 
friends who have themselves embarked 
Mothers and 
fathers are being teased, into whose 

nds the idea of letting their boy go 
Others re 


ember well the glittering beckon of far 


n that amazing journey. 


would never have entered. 


horizons in their own youth and sympa- 
thize. It is only a few who will turn 
the question over seriously. 

grown 


This exchange project has 


apace. At the present time it compre- 
hends anything from an exchange of 
weeks to a stay and foreign 
Girls 


a few 
schooling extending into years. 
as well as boys enter into the scheme. 
It is probable though that for a time 
this will be largely a boys’ movement, 
owing to our even greater reluctance 
to give a young girl so much responsibil- 
ity over herself, and for that reason I 
believe it advisable to discuss the girls’ 
side of it in a separate, later article. 

One measure of the strength of a 
conviction is our willingness to trust 
our children to all its implications. It 
is the acid test. All goes well in the 
beginning: most of us believe in the 
minute supervision of the infant, and 
nature has provided well for the very 
young. They are seldom neglected. But 
when the child has grown into a youth 
with a compelling urge to try his 
strength, it is something to wonder 
about that a reciprocal instinct on the 
part of the parents is so often wanting, 
that is, a willingness to cut home ties 
and wave a farewell and bon voyage. 

That its own mother is the best-fitted 
individual to care for a child is a super- 
That a 
mother is happiest surrounded by her 
children is a truth that does not help 
matters. There is a growing suspicion 
that the tangle resolves itself into a 


stition difficult to overcome. 


tug-of-war over whether it shall be the 
mother’s life or the child’s. The cure 
is thought to be the education of the 
mother to a realization of what is best 
for the fullest development of her child 
and to a self-sufficiency that will serve 
to help her over the truly trying period 
of separation. 

When I read that last paragraph over 
it sounds harsh, and I fear it will offend. 
Certainly it does not tell the complete 
story. How well I know that anxious 


affection that finds it well-nigh heart- 
breaking to trust tender youth to 


mercies of the unknown, no matter how 


well recommended. And yet there is 
risk in every slight opportunity the 
youth is given to investigate the world 
in which he must live out his life. There 


are many foolish teachers to whom we 
entrust our children with no more than 


f + 


a thank goodness that their dominion 
is of no more than a year’s d 


iration. 
Children themselves are preéminently 
i 


corrupters of one another and how 


slightly we concern ourselves over the 
new playmate. We send our boys to 
college at sixteen and let them play 
football, or we urge them into a business 
about which we know little or nothing, 
and by that time they have run the 
gamut of the dangers, moral and phys 
ical that beset man in any civilized 
Why is it, then, that we 
hesitate to the extent we do to send our 


community. 


boys, in company with a picked group 
of other boys, on a seven to ten-day 
ocean trip—that I am sure statistics 
will indicate is even less hazardous than 
one of similar length by train—and into 
the hands of another mother, herself 
recommended by responsible people. 
The selection of the country and the 
school is all yours and there are a 
variety of ways in which you can ascer 


f people you 


Your son, 


tain exactly what sort 
are entrusting your son to. 
himself, as a boy of sufficient promise 
to be selected for exchange, should be 
well able to judge his new home. 
Should the thumb-screws be applied 
to reluctant parents, we should probably 
elicit exclamations on the order of ‘‘Oh, 
I couldn’t think of 


away, why I’d worry myself 


letting Buddie go 
so far 


sick.” The same mother would relin- 


quish her boy to the miscellany of a 
; 


scout camp or to a relative she’d never 


¢ 


seen. By the process of elimination 
there are only two dangers added to 
those your bov will he subjected to no 


matter where he is. One is that “‘some- 


thing might happen” during that period 
to either the boy or his parents just as 
likely to happen had he stayed at home 
The difference the absence of the on 

from the other would make should no 
be one to aggravate the sorrow or pri 

the conscience of an intelligent parent, 
and as a deterrent is pretty far-fetched 


The other 


through his new associations and his 


danger is that your boy 


taste of independence will ret 
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quite the same boy. It can be reli 
upon that he will see his home toy 
his friends, even his parents with n 
eyes, and that he will be rid of a 
notion he might have had that 
boundaries of his town, state, or co 
try constitute the universe, or limit 
field of his life’s activity. This is or 
another way of saying that he is 
danger of maturing magnificently, wit} 
all the charm of the youth of poise a: 
full mind. When our son _ becomes 
man we of necessity lose the boy. H: 
much greater the consternation if t} 
signs that this evolution was takin; 
place failed to manifest themselves! 


A Case in Point 


I know an American boy of fourte: 

who has lived and gone to school in } 

native country, also Switzerlan« 

France, and Belgium. I should like t 
consider his case, asking myself what 

it has profited him, and his parents 
assuming that the finest possible mar 

hood for him is their ambition. 0 
course, Frederick speaks French like 

native and has in the back of his min 

a picture of the surface life, at least 

of the European continent ready 

blazen forth at a chance passage in hi 
reading, or the remark of a travel] 

Let us take these for what they ar 
worth—let us not over-estimate the 

value to himself and his friends, mn 
underestimate them. Certainly that i: 

not the sum and substance of a foreig: 
education. A boy who has spent his 

first fourteen years in his native cour 

try knows its history and has an in 
pression of its culture alone, and th: 
history is bound to be biased. Frederi« 

knows as much of the history an 
folklore of at least three other countries 
besides his own. As a grownup he wil 

not, therefore, be swayed by every pass 

ing wind of propaganda that blows, the 
inevitableness of two sides to every in 
ternational question will be ingraine: 

in him. Neither will the vulgar co: 
ception of a “foreigner” have any plac: 

in his mind. When a boy has beer 
taught in the United States to keep one 
hand in his lap while eating and repri 
manded in Belgium for not having both 
on the table, he will not make the mis- 
take of that character of Shaw’s de- 
scribed as a barbarian who “thinks the 
customs of his country are the laws of 
nature.” | 

In the United States the boy usuall) 
attends a public school and the one that 
happens to be nearest his home. If you 
send your boy abroad to go to school, 
you are going to inform yourself on the 
schools of best standing—the publica 
tion of the biennial educational con 
ferences at Locarno, “The New Era,” 
furnishes elaborate information about 
schools here and abroad that are part 
of the “progressive” movement in edu- 
cation. The tuition at these schools, it 











JUNE, 1929 
-hould be mentioned, is never more than 
minal. The three European schools 
at Frederick attended 
ywnized as among the foremost, and 


has are 

. first reason for this placing is their 
nsistence on linking up the daily les- 
ins with the life about. Frederick ac- 
wrdingly, watched the 
ndustry turn in four countries, he has 


has wheels of 
worked the soil of each, and has been 


taught to appreciate their respective 
auties. 

Decidedly, your son would not come 
sack the same boy after a year, or even 
exchange student 
ibroad. hold 


for him, and he will mean much more 
He will be much less of 


weeks as an 
College will 


a few 
much more 
to his college. 
i bore to his associates than the most 
f us, taking us all in all. Isolated from 
‘riends he will enjoy far greater re- 
sources of mind and memories. 

The question of whether or not these 
things are to be your boy’s is bound to 
be put before you some time. On what 
siderations will your decision rest? 


The New Asian 
Idealism 
(Continued from page 22) 


tion-builders: a Sun Yat-sen who with 
a bounty of a quarter million dollars 
on his head would steal again and again 
into the territory of the enemy to at- 
tempt their overthrow, or a Mustapha 
Kemal who could ride twenty-two days 
and nights through the decisive battle 
of his career with a crushed rib. But 
it is about a Mahatma Gandhi who turns 
the other cheek, or a Kagawa of Japan 
who renounces all possessions, that busi- 
men in sleek come up and 
ask further questions after the lecture. 

There is a feeling in Europe and 
America today that salvation is coming 
out of the East. Keyserling and other 
dilettantes have capitalized that feeling 
and gotten a large following, chiefly of 
women, for various schools of pseudo- 
Orientalism. And_ they 
roundly condemned by the honest think- 
ers of today’s Asia, who want the West 
that the which is 
counting there is modern and scientific, 


suits 


ness 


have been 


to know idealism 
and not a reversion to medieval occult- 
ism. 

This new idealism has sprung up in 
Asia through the impact of Western 
humanitarianism upon Asiatic civiliza- 


tions. Christian missionaries, with all 
their faults and prejudices, took to 
Oriental peoples new ideas of freedom 
and justice for the oppressed—ideas 


oftentimes in paradoxical variance to 
the actions of western empire builders 
who wished to use Oriental traditions 
of servility to substitute white despot- 
ism for native. The movement for the 
liberation of woman which is leaping 
forward in new Asia even beyond its 
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attainment in the West, of course ca; 
from the West. White philanthropis: 
taught Asia new ideas of sanitati: 
and medicine that made cleanliness a; 
health possible for its masses as wi 
as its higher castes. And western ide: 
of government by the people are evide; 
in the attempts to make “republics” 

name at least of the traditional empir 
of China, Turkey, and Persia. 

The last fields for idealism to pen 
trate are business and commerce ai 
civic responsibility and in those fiel 
American business men have chief! 
pointed the way to their Asiatic client: 
Rotary is playing a historic part. It 
introduction into Japan and China ar 
now other Asiatic countries is markin: 
the first true fellowship of business an 
professional men there. The founder 

Rotary had a breadth of vision fa 
beyond their own realization, I am sure 
Their ninth ethic “that never shoul 
advantage be taken of opportunities 
the social order denied others” could b: 
seen operating in a field beyond the 
dreams in a Rotary luncheon I attende: 
recently in Peking, where a Chines 
chairman introduced a Japanese men 
ber to make the he address an 
an American guest to follow. It is t 
the earnest, rapidly growing Rotary 
clubs of Japan which because of thei 
contacts believe there is a better sid 
to the American people, that to a great 
extent is owing the control of Japanes« 
resentment over America’s harshly 


framed immigration and anti-alien laws. 


Now that such idealism has_ be: 
planted in Asia, in a soil left rich by 
ancient teachers, its greater opportunity 
lies in the fact that in Asia there is n: 
good in being enemy of the best; that 
there is no resting upon the oars as ir 
the West. The Asian world has beer 
so upset during the past fifty years 
that there remain no deeply rooted po- 
litical and social systems, and there ar 
no great religious establishments inte: 
twined with them to give them the ap- 
pearance of holy sanction. 


There was a chance that the newly 


established Christianity might be made 


a bulwark of the favored classes. 
Gandhi in his Indo-Burman world and 
Kagawa in his Sino-Japanese hav 


ruined that chance by going back of 


the conventional Christian churches t 
Christ and first-century Christianity 
for Asia’s interpretation of that reli- 
gion. 

For these reasons we may expect th« 
idealistic leadership of the world fo: 


the next generation to come out of Asia, 


reacting back upon the West which has 
aroused it there. Its gospel is the hu 
manization of modern capital and in- 
dustry, the lesson that the machine i: 
made for man and not man, as Soviet 
Russia has reversely got it, for the 
machine. 
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} in t vith ? 
Rota! t eve A 
1( n Its t OSO } 
ial responsibilit I 
each Rotarian to ca yu 
nciple of service through 
‘ rif there are no such agenct 
e them wherever it ‘ 
\ or destrabl 
‘ vords “‘we” and ul i 
iv in Rotary hteratu n id Ww 
t ich” and eve] , 
yotary is a job that cannot be passed 
r to the committee or the club. It 
a job that you cannot let George do. 
totary believes in cooperative effort 
since no cooperative movement can 
tronger than the average of those 
yperating, its high purpose is to 
ate effective units of cooperative 


rk in various lines of endeavor thus 


nlarging its opportunity for service a 


and fold. 
It has been said that a Rotarian 
presents his craft in Rotary and 
epresents Rotary in his craft. I am 


t sure about the first part since his 


with his selec- 
the 


confers this 


aft has nothing to do 
on, but I 
The club 
high distinction 


am sure about second. 


reaches out and 


upon some member of 
particular vocation and imposes upon 
m the obligation of carrying the spirit 
Rotary to the members of his line. 

is thus in compliance with the fourth 
bject that he develops acquaintance as 
in opportunity for service. If a member 
as no acquaintance with his competi 
tors and others related to his craft he 
annot serve them vocationally. Rotary 


member’s true work lies out- 


the club. 
wheel is 


says the 
side, not within 

The 
this. I have heard many high-sounding 


Rotary significant of 
‘planations but to me its significance 
simple. The hub represents the club 
4 source of power and inspiration, and 
rom it radiate the six spokes signifi- 
Rotary. It 


emblematic 


ant of the six objects of 
with the 
f the membership, and it is to this I 
vould call particular 
ince the the 
ot smooth, but is geared, showing that 


connected rim, 


your attention 
rim of Rotary wheel is 
ts purpose is to mesh with the outside 
world and impart the power generated 
the club to Each 
Rotarian is a cog in that gear. 


large. 


society at 


+ 


It is the duty of every Rotarian to 
belong to his own trade organization. 
If there is no such organization it is 
his duty to take steps to bring about 
such an association. If it has no code 
of ethies, it is his obligation to start 


the movement to create such a code. If 
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I have heard restior } 
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lif Rotarians too h ew because 


Rotary is, if anything, practical. It do 


not seek the adoption of codes that are 
unreasonable or beyond the present-da 
requirements for successful busine 
That codes of ethics are desirable and 
worth-while adjun o business 
demonstrated by the fact that more 
than three hundred have now been 


adopted and are in operation. The 
United 


sion 


ors . 
States Federal Trade 


them so highly that it has 


regards 


consented to 


discuss codes in advance 


of their adoption and set its approval 
upon the character of business practice 
proposed in these agreements. Often 
there is a tendency to look upon ou 


Rotary expressions as abstruse and ou 


mottoes as something to be posted on 
the wall. “He profits most who serves 
best” does not suggest some intangible 
reward in the hereafter but a practical 


business proposition that he 
the best service will achieve the great 
est success | 
anotner expre 
ception of the 


every altruistic consideration, this 





ciple pays. If the world knew the prir 

ciples and _ philo Rotary and 
believed that every Rotarian practiced 
them, the Rotary emblem would be an 


“open sesame” to | success. 


But 


In the great 


» 
Rotary. 
Improving tne 


£ tlh 


efficiency and 


there is an idealism in 
work of 


standards of honesty and 


the clothing of busi rightful 


ness in the 
garb of respect and dignity Rotary 
leading the march of humanity unerr 


ingly to the supreme ideal of universal 


peace. Rotary, 


always practical, holds 
that since the 


basis of all wars have 
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been hatred, greed, and commercial 
avarice, the cure does not lie in high- 
sounding resolutions or in treaties 


insincerities of profes- 
sional diplomacy. Rather the high pur- 
must achieved by a_ world 
fellowship of business and professional 
men united in the ideal of service which 
shall unnecessary and un- 
desirable. this, far distant 


founded on the 


pose be 


wars 
Through 


make 
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the goal is not 
shal 


though it may be, 
attainable—when the prophecy 
fulfilled that: 


a loftier 
Thi in ever the world hath know shall rise 
With the flame of freedom in their soy 
And the light of knowledge in their eves 


rice 


New Art shall bloom to leftier mould 
And mightier musie thrill the 
Ynd every life shall be 
When all the world is Paradise 


skies 


a sony 


Radio International 


(Continued from page 


ally accused of a lack of aesthetic ap- 
preciation to actually proving his 
worth by bringing the people the great- 
est cultural influence of the century. 


be 


In addition he is contributing to one 
of the most powerful internationalizing 
forces that ever broke down the barriers 
between nations, and made war 
probable. Chain or net broadcasting 
has brought together the widely sepa- 
rated corners of the United States as 
no other medium could have done. It, 
and it alone, can do away in time with 
the great variety of accents and local- 
isms afflicting the language, and as one 
means of insuring the purity of the 
unified speech which will some day come, 


less 


prizes have been offered for the best 
English spoken by announcers. 


North and South, divided since Puri- 
tan New England was settled, are learn- 
ing, across the back fence, to understand 
each other. The conservative East and 
the open-handed West where the blood 
of the pioneer still flows hot in the veins 
of settlers, chat about farm topics, poli- 
tics, music, and the countless things that 
knit neighborly bonds. North and South 
America are breaking down the high- 
board fences of language and race and 
remembering that, after all, they are 
very near neighbors. 


The radio family of the United States 
“listens-in’” on broadcasting programs 


with 9,640,348 sets. The estimate for 
the various countries of the world is 
given below. 
SETS 
Great Britain...........2,500,000 
NR oho id's oe, "a ate nang 230,000 
ER oe i occ heeatmiadatetc ran 25,000 
ES ree eer renee 50,000 
PPOORUINR oo. ejeica neon 525,000 
OS Ee ee rane ay: 250,000 
i. wes a oan ars 30,000 
Se re at ty 325,000 
Czechoslovakia ......... 250,000 
ee eee 1,250,000 
 — re ee 2,350,000 
Irish Free State. 30,000 
BGREY n.0:.50. 250,000 
Spain er ee 75,000 
CS ee eee 365,000 
CN oie oe te 15,000 
India 3,600 
MMI SECS Ooo ate Nec ncurasiray 550,000 
ee 1,289,000 
New Zealand ........... 55,000 
Union of South Africa... 130,000 


v8) 


The grand total of receiving sets est 
mated for the world is 20,359,381. © 
a total world population of 1,748,000,0( 
one billion people live within constant 
receiving distance of broadcasting sta 
tions. Estimating five members to eac} 
family, one hundred million people a 
now equipped with radio receiving set 
Upon the basis of this same estimat: 
nearly 350,000,000 would be 
quired to furnish facilities for the wor 
and his family to “listen-in.” 

Language has been one of the great 
barriers to successful internatior 
broadcasting in Europe. But 
which has always been the backbone « 
aul 


sets 


musit 


radio programs, has always been 
versal tongue, and with it as interpret: 
one can talk on a common ground w 
his foreign neighbors. 

Radio has always been looking ahea 
and with it looks the great world of 1i 
teners-in. Nothing is too great a mary: 
to be expected of the age that produc: 
radio. Television is just one step ahea 
in the future, and the audience is hold- 
ing its breath for it—although we ar: 
learning, with radio, to take our 
acles calmly. 

To the eyes of those who look ahea 
appears a world unified by sight an 
sound—perhaps more. The back fence, 
long a barrier between nations, is brea! 
ing away, not through war nor throug} 
peace treaties, but by the fact that 
sound carries across a boundary lin¢ 
and a world of neighbors is joining « 
vast clan—Radio International. 


mi! 


BROADCASTING STATIONS POPULATION 


21 45,000,000 
in all large cities 9,000,00 
42 3,500,000 
19 15,000,000 
23 10,000,000 
15 30,000,000 
& 4,000,00 
7 6,500,00: 
4 13,600,00' 
28 41,000,00' 
30 62,500,000 
2 3,000,00 
5 40,000,000 
14 22,000,00' 
31 6,000,000 
7 440,000,000 
6 250,000,000 
Al 60,000,000 
24 6,000,00' 
5 1,500,00! 
4 7,000 ,00( 




















governor, the union That 
rvices, and nat Indiar 
il] all the | il « " 
housand as 
1) ) It S 1G 
ries, and patio I or} \ 
I 10,000 ine? nhal 
So even in the deset i 
\ h int lial 
ere are any number of ! init 
ywned by ndu l il rpora 
e among s ich hous tne \ 
e” building of Johnson City, ad 
ng Binghampton, N. Y., contribut 
the community by the Endicott 


hnson Shoe Company. Inside “You 


me” are rest, smoking, card, and 


iding-rooms, mothers’ room, chil 


en’s playroom, library, travel bureau, 


ning-room, and_ kitchen 
lipped. Outside are tennis court 
eball field, a well-equipped play 
vuund with swimming-pool and bath 
suse accommodations for three hundred 
eople. The whole thing is free to 
verybody. But the manner in which 
Your Home” is run is worth 
any one who contemplates fostering 
i similar enterprise, so is the plan by 
which the Ware Shoals Amusement Hall 
managed. 
Men, women, boys, and girls have ac- 
to the Amusement Hall at Ware 
Shoals, one of the South Carolina cot- 
ills towns. The mill company fur 
1 the property, at a cost of $35,000 
n 1912. It paid part of the $5,000 for 
irnishing. The company still pays the 
secretary, and supplies heat, water, 
light, and a sewage system. But asso 
iation memberships and small admis 
sion fees for entertainments cover the 
est of the normal overhead. The night 
school is for all. 
ladies’ night and women’s classes in the 


There is a weekly 
gymnasium; a rest room is open to 
women from town or country, both men 
ind women take part in plays, spelling 
bees, banquets, and religious work and 
the Camp Fire Girls and the 


club use the building regularly. 


tomato 


What Public Spirit Can Do 


The community house appeals to all 
kinds of people under varying climatic 

mnditions. I found an excellent civic 
center in the Panama Canal Zone seven 
years ago. It was the clubhouse for 
hundreds of temporarily resident North 
Americans who needed sane entertain- 
ment in the tropics. 

On the Messabe Iron range of north- 
eastern Minnesota, where winters are 
long and deadly cold, ice curling is the 
favorite sport with a majority of the 
citizens. The 10,000 people of Eveleth 
always backed their curling club but 


the club was handicapped because it 


curing a center for 1V1IC 


Most of Local Pride 
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Eve t I ror I { nha 
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t I i tne ) I re-Volstea 
days hese ! now nye 

ite 1 otf | ! e Winter S 
Pala i init hous 

Because rigin and manag 

ent tl Vlechat ‘Hh ite of R 
rd, Me come nearer being a true 
commu! } é It is supported er 
rely vnspeople. Nearly one-th 
f M ford 6,000 eitizens subserib 
to it innual n rships. The due 
are, To! nen so.00 rr” women S500 
for children under sixteen, $2.00. It 
i club in ever vay, for, in addition 
the lounging, reading, card, billiard and 
dining-rooms, women’s parlor, gymna 


baths, and bowling all 





there ar Sle ha hambers for el 
membet Nearly every meeting of « 
mportance I this communit 
house it $ lal aspects are accen 
lated 

One finds con init nouses for i 
ous purposes n il Is yarts of I 
United States Wher he eaders 
thought and action in the hamlet 
Argonia, Kans., felt tha he intere 
of town and country should be un 
through a common meeting place, the 
500 inhabitant f the township vote 
1 bond le OF 34,900 tted b i 
pecial Kansas Law. With the procs 
of this issue the rected a brick Me 4 
yy friends and neighbors interested }r 
the communit ecture course and tl 
farmers hort Irs riven \ tr 
Kansas State Colley I Ag liture 
the community Chi mas program, the 
union revival meetings, glee club en 
tertainmen and s k shows 

For the latter they introduced a 1 
elty 1 cement strip teen feet w 
between the stage and the chairs 


the auditorium. 


wall to wall. On it the township’s fa 


cattle, hogs and sheep are judged. 
I acn ClVi¢ nter init has to 1 { 
its various requirements 
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the relatively simple method of build 
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THIS SUMMER 
Join One of 

C. C. Drake Company’s 


COLONIAL 
TOURS 


Leaving Every Sunday 


from Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit and Points 
East, June 16 to August 
25, inclusive. 








VACATION 


Other Gala Tours Everywhere East by Train, Boat | 


and Motor Offering a Choice of 
I hree onc-w eek T ours I wo two-we ek 
Tours One ll-day Tour One three 
week Tour — One four-week Tour - depart 
each week. 
To America’s Historic Shrines... Gay Broadway 

Quaint French Canada. ..the Scenic Saguenay 
Raver...and Picturesque Bermuda... 

Drake guests will stop at the finest hotels, travel 
on America’s foremost trains and enjoy all the social 
pleasures typical of an ocean liner throughout these 
interesting land voyages. 

Service typical of the famous Drake and Black- 
stone Hotels, Chicago 


For Information on all Drake Tours see represen- 
tatiwe of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad or Grand 
Trunk-Canadian National Railways, or write 


CC DRAKE COMPANY 


OPERATING 
UNITED TRAVELS, Inc. 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago 


Founded upon a hotel tradition that treats the 
traveler as a guest 
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Send for Catalog 


THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 
N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


ttt ett ttre teeter 


PROGRAM ENTERTAINMENT 
COMMITTEES 


Our No. 85 Catalog, iust off the press, 
is chock full of suggestions for the suc 
ess of any party or other club event 
Free to Commiutteemen and Officers 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 55,25" 


Chicago 


NEED A REPRESENTATIVE 
for SCANDINAVIA 


Please Write to 


IF YOU 


DET HEMPELSKE HANDELSHUS 


COPENHAGEN K 


DENMARK 


public gift, exist in thousands of our 
cities and lesser communities. The value 
of centralized line 
was amply war. 


in 
illustrated by 
individuals and organiza- 
tions are carrying on the work. But in 
this program for civic betterment 
women make up the majority of par- 
ticipants. It is chiefly the woman’s club 
which gets in and 
conducting a community Yet 
labor for the common good is not be- 
neath the average man. 

Above the fireplace in Bedford House 
which is part of the Westport, Conn., 
Y.M.C.A. and is operated in conjunc- 


endeavor every 


the 


Peace-time 


results acquiring 


house. 


tion with that organization, is the 
famous Oath of the Young Men of 
Athens: 

“We will strive increasingly to 


quicken the public sense of Civic 


Duty. Thus we will transmit this 
town greater, better, and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted 
tous.” 


Bedford House was given to the peo- 
ple of Westport, a “commuting town” 
forty miles from Manhattan, by Mr. 
and Mrs. E. T. Bedford through the 
efforts of the Westport Women’s Town 
Improvement Association. This organi- 
zation of public spirited women makes 
home in Bedford House and man- 
ages it as a Community Building. It 
has done other things for the 
community such contributing one- 
third of the cost of street paving, beau- 
tifying the railroad-station grounds, 
starting dental clinics, hot  school- 
lunches and a_ parent-teachers’ 
association, campaigning against tree- 
destroying caterpillars, and American- 
izing Italian residents. 

The Bedford House and Community 
suilding is the crowning achievement 


its 


many 


as 
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of Westport women. They manag: 
efficiently. But why cannot men, w} 
they are formally associated, try tt 
hands at building and managing so 
centers? Women’s clubs, municipalit 
and big business houses and corp 
tions are doing it. 

Data on building and manageny 
are easily obtained by any travel| 
If he is in Whiting, Ind., where m 
of the 15,000 residents are foreign bo 
he finds ninety per cent of the patro: 
of the $250,000 community house, giv: 
by the Standard Oil Company of 1]; 
diana, are these same “foreigner 
But he also finds that nearly five hu: 
dred clubs and groups use this buildin; 
because, while $20,000 of the $45,00 
annual budget contributed by th 
company; another $20,000 comes fr 
profits of house activities, and the b: 
ance comes from the Community Chest 
Company and community pull togethe: 

The World War Association of Bloo 
field, N. J., owns and operates a cor 
munity house managed by a board « 
thirty-five trustees. A large numl 
of the 30,000 residents of this New Je: 
sey town are of Polish ancestry or birt! 
They take to the house enthusiastically. 

If you visit the cellar of this hous: 
you will find young and old Polis} 
Americans and other Americans not 
Polish blood practicing on a miniatur 
rifle range, or playing the great o 
game of pool. If you ascend to the mai: 
or first floor you will see a large clu! 
room for ex-service men, although th 
room is often used for general meetin: 
purposes. There are connecting room 
for pool, socials, dances, cards, lectures. 
and musicals and two kitchens ar 
available for all club members. 

On the second floor is the Red Cros: 
Health Center. Adjoining it is a specia 


is 
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1) to 100,000. retall yopular 
In this and in other community houses Hence a warning 

1ome atmosphere is excellently ac any | y of men, women, too, W 

ated. The rooms are furnished undertake to open a community ho 

although not necessarily expen Do not do it unless | hire a super 
Wall hangings, pictures, fire ng “specialist Chet are training a cin 

es, lamps, and rugs and othe chools for these One of them is at TEN 
niture are in good taste. They giv 15 Fourth Avenue, New \ I \ Er 
air of comfort, quiet, and hominess. called, The Playground and R ation fost Exquisite 
me atmosphere is typical of well- Association of America. It is a nor Darwin and Breeder 

yed and managed community © profit-paying institution. It knows a Varieties 


ses. It is this atmosphere which in lot about the opening and conduct of 
's their initial popularity. ocial centers. It does not charge fon 
But the thing that makes for their its adv 
rmanenecy is” skillful, professional If you want to do something valuable 
adership. Not all 


ssful. The failures can nearly always a social 
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Can We Visualize World Peace”? 
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and the necessities of the country 
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firs ecasions the Albanians proved them 


Perhaps the solution of the problem is elves fierce and desperate fighter 
Carriage Prepaid, east of 


the Mississippi W “sf, idd 


30c¢ a hundred 


a compromise, but stability will be at- Then they went back to their hills 
tained only as a generous and fair- resume their hereditary blood feud 


minded policy is projected for its great Upon what occasion these dark-skinned, 


} : . see Daca can ee re eee) eee) aa Te | 
body of minorities. dangerous fighters will unite and mak OTHER OFFERS 
common 1use again onl he ft , 
, J . . an tell 
Italy and the Albanians can tell 
; ‘ area 
Another Balkan fire that has smoul- Czechoslovakia’ s Progress 
dered for ages, and to which new fuel The most successful and prosperou 1929 
has been added is Albanian intran- e a1 : : ; ' . 
Oo ne new States crea 1 y the Peace 
sigence. 
5 Conference is Czechoslovakia. Che . 
Albania falls within the sphere of ay war Order before July | 
: ai country 1s stable and forward looking 
nfluence in the Balkans, claimed by ; 
r ‘ ‘ n Spite ) a rather heterogeneous pop 
Italy, which has already penetrated |), ' ; 
ins : : : lation. Racial no} groups Co 
eacetfully into the country. Albania is, a, as , : 
nose aly Ss nel er i . 
rtually an Italian protectorate. The rt aoe ; . sy 
. population There are O00 000 Ge 
ittle country owes Italy more than she . fare s a aig 
: : os mans Ina total popula n of 15,000,000 
an pay for years to come. The King \ , 7 
os ie: . ? and there are at least a million Hun 
s under Italian influence; the Albanian : —) 7 
‘ : ; garians, and a half million or so 
army is Italian equipped, and the Al- pip, TI end seit Tews 
q cuthenes. he greates problem of a 
anian landscape is improved with : ; Bulb Book Free 
hee : oa Czechoslovakia in making her minoritii ling 
Italian macadamized roads. The Al pt eat ity ; 
: ji satisfied is the nearness of the German 
banian is eclannish, backward, and fs ; Pe Qa 
res 3,5 : ; i group to the Austrian and German 
primitive. He stays in his mountain , ° . tt 
eas we borders. Here a natural mountain 
retres : r Qc _ ‘ AS “*S . . . . : : > 
retreats living as his ancestors did boundary, and the cultural equality of 
hundreds of years ago. Upon one or the Germans with the Czechs are tw Established 1889 


two occasions the Albanians have come yaluable modifying circumstances. Th FIli N ~ 
. : . . ‘ . " iit : ; 2) 
out of their hills, and united in a com- continued peace and progress of Czecho 10tt ursery Co. 
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of these millions of Germans, Hunga- 
rians, Ruthenes, and other minority 
groups. The government often goes be- 
yond the constitutional rights guaran- 
teed its minorities to make these citizens 
but ever and anon restless 
voices are raised in complaints. The 
problem is not acute in Czechoslo- 
vakia as in of the other new 
States because the government is will- 
ing to meet these more or less unwilling 
citizens half way or more in satisfying 
them. The increasing prosperity of the 
country is another factor in making 
the racial minorities of Czechoslovakia 
satisfied with their lot. 


satisfied, 


as 


some 


Minority Problems of Poland 


Greater Poland, as revived by the 
Peace Conference, and extended by the 
new State itself, includes manye dis- 
affected subject nationalities. Of its 
population of some thirty millions, there 
are ten millions of Germans, Ukrain- 
ians, Jews, and White Russians. These 
subject races complain of the full va- 
riety of discriminations usually prac- 
ticed by a short-sighted master upon 
helpless subjects. Poland’s minorities 
complain of discriminations before the 
law, the suppression of social meetings, 
police terrorism, the ill treatment of 
political prisoners, and the humiliation 
of a secret spy system. The Poles have 
endured so many of the evils of a sub- 
ject race that it should be easy for 
them to spare their own minority 
groups much of the suffering the Poles 
themselves The govern- 
ment has instituted agrarian reforms, 


experienced. 


and is devoting more time to placating 
its minorities, but there is much to be 
done in pacifying the Ukrainians and 
Germans. If the possibilities of racial 
unrest and future to be 
avoided, Poland should go the full length 
of Czechoslovakia’s policy in winning 
the minorities to her standard. 


yars are 


If the political troubles created by 
the minority groups in the new States 
of Central and Southeastern Europe 
are vexatious enough to be considered 
as possible causes for war, it is even 
more true that possible causes for war 
exist in the disputes arising from ter- 
ritorial differences. It seems inevitable 
that at the conclusion 
victor must demand large slices of ter- 
ritory of the land of the vanquished, 
and it is just as inevitable that the re- 
habilitated loser will later turn and 
demand the restoration of the lost lands. 
These tactics seem to be in full swing 
again now that the passing years have 
enabled the defeated peoples in the last 
war to scramble to their feet. 

The State to suffer the greatest losses 
in territory by action of the Peace Con- 
ference was Hungary. In all, this State 
lost seventy per cent of her territory, 


of a war the 
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and fully sixty-four per cent of 
inhabitants. Now that Hungary 
rehabilitated its finances, and gain: 
measure of stability, the State is t 
ing its attention to securing a revis 
of its boundaries. 

Hungary has made a case fo) 
vision of the Treaty of Trianon, 
which she lost the greater portio: 
her population and territories, on 
fact that three and one half millions 
Magyars are residing in the Success 
States. At the time the treaty 
drawn it was necessary to include th: 
millions of Magyars among the ) 
ulations included in the new Stat: 
because in whatever manner the bour 
aries were drawn the populations wou 
still be hopelessly mixed. But Hunga 
is basing its demands for revision « 
borders upon the same princip|. 
upon which the new States 
founded, that of the right of hon 
geneous populations to rule themselv: 
It is highly possible that Hungary 
more interested in restoring her fro: 
tiers than in the repatriation of hi 
minorities. By the Treaty of Trian 
Hungary lost the provinces of Trans) 
vania and the Banat to Romani: 
Yugoslavia received several provinc: 
necessary for its formation. A part « 
Upper Silesia was incorporated in th: 
Czechoslovakian boundary, which i: 
cluded the Hungarian town of Brat 
lavia, and in losing Fiume Hunga: 
lost an Adriatic outlet common to a 
her provinces. Altogether Hungary 
but a shadow of her former greatne: 
It is not surprising that this State bea) 
a grudge and intends to move potentate: 
and the powers of the earth to secur 
a revision of her frontiers. The 
cess with which Hungary will meet ce 
pends upon her future’ diplomati 
moves, but the situation holds seriou: 
consequences for the peace of Europ: 


its 
we 


suc 


Border Problems of Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia’s internal problem i: 
largely caused by the Serb tail wagging 
the Yugoslavian dog, as one observer 
aptly sums up the situation. It may b« 
added that her external problems have 
been created by barks and growls ove) 


territorial bones of contention. 0! 
Yugoslavia’s six neighbors touching he: 
borders, three were former enemies 


during the late war, and while thei: 
relations have been improving lately. 
neighborliness is still said to be tinc- 
tured with distrust, jealousy, and sus 
picion. When we considered the foreign 
policies of two of the Great Powers of 
Europe, we learned of Yugoslavia’s at 
titude toward her neighbor Italy. With 
Bulgaria Yugoslavia has a quarrel ove} 
the province of Macedonia. This prov 
ince was divided between Greece and 
Yugoslavia, though for hundreds 
years it has been the ambition of Bul 
garia to possess it. It is a bone of con 
tention over which snarls and grow}: 
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’oland’s Flexible Boundary Lines 


about by ene 


Poland is ringed 
ide by a too-ambitious desire, pet 
ips, for a spacious State. Germany, 
Russia, Lithuania, and the Ukrainians 
| nave a grievance against tne 
ted and land-ravenous Polish State. 
Poland, with its widely flung artificial 
suundaries is wedged in between Russia 
and Germany. Its strategic position is, 
perilous, particularly since 
she is liberally endowed with territory 
it the expense of both these formidable 
neighbors. The Polish Corridor to the 


East 


Prussia from Germany proper, and ex 


Free City of Danzig separates 


sts as a future threat to peace between 
Poland and Germany. The settlement 


if the plebiscite in Upper Silesia where 


Germany received a majority of the 


total vote cast, but was given only the 
iral sections, while the cities and in 
lustries, and mines went to Poland, is 
bound to lead to future trouble. At an 
opportune moment Poland tl 
city of Vilna, together with the Kovno 
Poland suc- 


seized 1e 


from Lithuania. 
ceeded in having this action recognized 
Great 


district 
is legitimate by the Powers. 
small and 
loss of its ancient 


Lithuania, helpless, could 
only accede, but the 
capital will never be forgotten. The 
Treaty with Austria gave Poland west 
ern Galicia, and placed eastern Galicia 
under the rule of Poland for a 


period of years though the province is 


long 


overwhelmingly Ukrainian. The fron 
tiers of Poland are said to exist as a 
perpetual threat against peace in Eu 

ype. This threat calls for the highest 
form of statesmanship in Poland to 
msolidate its boundaries and conciliate 
all its neighbors that the Poles may live 
and prosper in their revived State. 


Bulgaria's Boundary Disputes 
3ulgaria is another country that 
fought on the side of the Central Pow- 
ers, and paid in territory for being on 
the losing side. Greece, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia, the immediate neighbors of 
Bulgaria, increased their territory at 
the expense of Bulgaria, 
Balkan ally. Against all three Bulgaris 
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re f hatred irning overlong now 
I e Balkan 


Difference in French and German 


} iewpoints 


Germany lost population and te 

I n her W ern frontier, but b 
side ng these n her Easter 
borders, she has been effectually blocked 
from developing a Germanic sphere o 
influence in Middle Europe by _ the 
strategic creation of the anti-German 
States. The principal steps in this en 
circlement of Germany are the re-ert 


ated Polish State with its wide artificia 


frontiers, the Corridor separating East 


proper, and the 


Free City, and 


Prussia from Germany 


making of Danzig a 


finally the prevention of the union 
{ustria and Germar Germany, so 
far, has refused to accept a status q 
in the East. Thus she reveals her ir 
tention of securing a revision of the 


conditions of the 


eded in suppressing 


If Germany sucee 


the Polish Corridor, brought Austria 
into union with her, and regained Uppe1 


Silesia, it would become a State 


seventy-five m yn. Poland and Czech 
slovakia would be ated, as their ou 
lets would be n German hands 
Moreover the Germans would be in cor 
tact with all Balkan areas to the South, 
and also bring het Brenner Pas 


Italian fear 





The French policy is to preserve the 
Versailles 


Poland and Czechoslovakia 


territorial system of the 
maintained as they now exist, 
of Austria and Germany 


The French and German 
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ROrARY 
Headquarters 


The Commodore stands next to the 
Grand Central Terminal and directly 
»pposite the Baltimore & Ohio 12nd 
Motor 


in the center of the great 


Street Coach Station It is 
mid-town 


district. 


The Commodore has been selected 
is New York Headquarters for the 
Rotary Club. It has 
ind baths. It has unsurpassed facili 
handlir 

and banquets. 
Geonce W 
Vice-President 


M0) rooms 


i of conventions 


ties for the 
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VACATION 


Letus plan your tripand blazenew 
travel trails for you this summer. 
We offer thru service and bargain 
fares to more of the varied play- 
grounds of the West than any 
other railroad. 

(Ask about escorted all-expense tours) 


696 For complete information and 
illustrated literature, apply 
C. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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policies are as wide apart as the poles, 
but these policies clash on the Vistula 
and the Danube Rivers, and not upon 
the historic Rhine. Hungary, Bulgaria, 


| and Lithuania stand with Germany for 


a revision of borders, as they all lost 


territory or provinces. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia 
align with France to maintain the 


status quo. 


The struggle between the French and 
German policies has not been decided 
by any means. Possibly it has not really 
begun. The imperfect treaties of St. 
Germain and Trianon, and the artificial 
boundaries of Poland, together with the 
discontented German minorities in the 
new States continue to keep alive agita- 
tion for the revision of the borders on 
the Eastern frontier. We can expect to 
hear much more regarding these impor- 
tant Central European affairs as Ger- 
more stable, and has 
interests. 


many becomes 


more time to devote to these 


What Can Be Done7 


The divergence between the 
French German policies 
make it clear, as nothing else can, that 
a lasting peace in Europe is not at all 
assured by the Versailles Treaty. Nor 
can a permanent peace be visualized 
under the conditions existing in many 
of the new States today. What conclu- 
sions can we draw from our 
view of the present political situation 
in Central and Southeastern Europe. 


great 


and foreign 


rapid re- 


(1) The presence of a racial minor- 
ity upon its territory is a possible chal- 
lenge to the peace of any country. Only 
by a sincere effort to fulfill its obliga- 
tions to the subject nationalities can 
the State be wholly sure to maintain 
peace. In the event that disputes arise, 
and war seems likely, the State must 
assume full responsibility if it has 
failed to deal fairly with its racial 
minorities. The treaties protecting 
minorities provide rights and privileges 
that should be freely accorded the 
groups. Frontiers cannot drawn 
solely along racial lines, consequently 
racial minorities will always be found 
in one State or another. The minority 
groups must, therefore accept their po- 
sition under their constitutional rights 
work for the prosperity of the 
country. Only through mutual respect 
confidence can the majority and 
populations bring a 


be 


and 


and 
minority 
peace to the nation. 


(2) The temptation to expand the 
borders of the nation by territorial ag- 
grandizement is a national weakness to 
be curbed at all costs. Territory can 
only be gained at the expense of another 
country, and usually that country is an 
immediate neighbor. War results sooner 
or later and the cost of war in money 
and population is so great that the ven- 


lasting 
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ture is to be unprofitable an, 


without national 
national pride is essential to the groy 


sure 
benefit. Racial an, 
and especially to new 
take 


A large area upor 


nations, 
but pride should never 


of 
tions, 
form of conquest. 
colored map is not significant of 1 
tional greatness. Switzerland has lit 
territory, but its national greatness 
universal. 

(3) The temptation to indulge in p. 
litical intrigue is always present in the 
diplomatic relations between nation 
because of the apparent advantages 1 
be gained from private and secret ur 
But the power of a nation 
to just the extent it 


conducted under 


derstandings. 
weakened 


is 


diplomacy is cove! 


The doctrine of “open covenants open], 
arrived at” gives a nation moral con 
fidence and power that a secret treat) 
Small states in 


can never give. pal 


ticular must sedulously avoid connivin; 


at the destruction of another, becaus 
its own life is threatened by its vei 
action. The Magna Charta for th 


independence of any small state is uni 
versal and dynamic peace. 


Prospects for World Peace 
The 


seem as remote now as any time in the 
but in reality the nations of the 


prospects for world peace may 


past, 


stand closer to universal 
before. 


peace, work night and day to il- 


world peace 


than ever The great agencies 
for 
ljuminate the dark warlike corners of 
the world with the light of peace. The 
League of Nations, crippled as it is, 
does much to combat diplomatic doublk 
dealing. It serves as a clearing house 
for the exchange of ideas, and is a com- 
mon meeting-ground for the statesmen 
of nations with differences in policies 
to settle. But there is still much to be 
done in bringing the of world 
peace into a greater living reality. The 
greatest single factor that can operat 
and exert a 


ideal 


against the spirit of war, 
tremendous influence for world peace 
is the universal relationship of business. 
Business men in all countries depend 
upon peace for the conduct of their 
business. And when business men are 
bound by ties of mutual interest in a 
great international organization, repre- 
sentative of every field of business, their 
to work for the peace of the 
world is almost infinite. If the spirit 
of Rotary pervaded the world with its 
message of greatest 
ideals, world peace, that rejects war as 
a savage survival in civilization—it is 
certain to have a beneficial effect on the 
civilization of the world. 


power 


peace—this of 
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AN INTENSELY INTERESTING 
PRESENTATION— 


HW orked out Specifically for You 


[THOU T implying any obligation on vour part 
and with profit to vou, we believe —we shall be 
glad to work out for vou a presentation that will 
show specifically what returns vou have a right to expect 
from the Rotarian market for your products or services. 
Not based on theory or guesswork or supposition, but the 
result of intensive investigation and research which has 
vielded indisputable facts and figures. Such a presen 
tation, perhaps, will enable you to discover among Rotari 
ans, an exceedingly rich market, more easily reached than 
vou had ever deemed possible. May we prepare the 


information for you? 


Right Frank-ly 


Jen va 
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to all Rotarians who are national 
advertisers, or who are executives 
in concerns which are national ad- 
vertisers— 


‘ | 
I atari 
NULL LCE 
can now furnish COLOR on black and 


white inside pages—two, three or four 
COLOR cover pages, or COLOR inserts— 
in fact, THE ROTARIAN can do anything 
in COLOR that any other magazine can do 


Further known 


that all above mentioned Rotarians who are 
not now availing themselves of the privilege 
of using the advertising pages of their mag- 
azine are overlooking a wonderfully good 
opportunity—136,000 potential customers 
and boosters for their products. 


Our Advertising Department will be pleased 


to give you detailed information 
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211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, U. S. A. 
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